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THE IDEALIST IN LITERATURE. 
MACLEAN PRIZE ORATION. 


AN is half dust and half deity. His life is the product of 
two great factors; the one outward and human, the other 
inward and divine. One is said to be in bondage to legalism, 
the other to reach out into the transcendental. The one, recog- 
nizing nothing but the data given by the senses, tends toward 
skepticism ; the other, seeing something beyond the narrow 
limits of human experience, is inclined toward belief. In a 
word, one clings to the Actual, the other to the Ideal. 
Literature, ever in closest sympathy with life and its problems, 
has received a lasting impression from these two philosophies. 
If you would appreciate how inherently the ideal spirit dwells 
in the human heart, mark the sublime aspirations that are to be 
found in the early history of every national literature. As soon 
as the intellect develops sufficiently to perceive the first faint 
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beams of divine light, man strives to peer beyond the skies; he 
seeks to learn his destiny; involuntarily he bursts into song, 
and the first writings are those which express the unchecked im- 
pulse of the soul. The mystic grandeur of the Rig Vedas, the 
sublime majesty of the Homeric Hymns, are imbued with 
imagination so vast, so lofty, that they seem to have pierced the 
very heavens, and to have brought back tidings of the world 
above. Then, as civilization progresses, and social life becomes 
a vast complex system, the reaction follows. The sturdy utility 
of the Roman succeeds the refined sentiment of the Greek. 
After Bacon comes Descartes. After poetry and lofty imagina- 
tion comes abject slavery to mechanism; after the Renaissance, 
Dryden and Pope. To-day the Realist asserts his claims to 
their fullest extent. “ Literature,” he tells us, should portray 
life—nothing more. Let us depict Nature just as we find it, 
whether good or bad. Away with fancied heroes and heroines, 
rose-colored romances and tinsel dreams! Let ussee life as it is, 
and strive not to penetrate beyond.” Is it necessary to add 
that this is the prevailing tendency of modern thought? Under 
the reign of praetical industry and science, the Utilitarian and 
Materialist are working together to advance the cause of Realism ; 
its narrow doctrines have become so prominent that the thought- 
ful man, standing at the verge of the new century, hesitates be- 
tween two courses. 

Which cause shall we espouse? Turn to the one, and we 
have a correct prosaic literature that represents life, but has no 
deeper significance and leads to nothing higher than itself. 
True to Nature, it is devoid of that subtle spirit which pervades 
all Nature. Cold and impartial in its reasoning, it is without 
sentiment, without heart, without spirit. The Realist has no 
faith in the things unseen, he will not interpret that which offers 
not its own explanation. Everything is simplified. The uni- 
verse, like all things else, is reduced to a few conceptions, and 
Nature, which was poetical, becomes mechanical. Lo! his 
philosophy “has but few elements”—there are no obstacles to 
oppose, no perplexities to annoy, simply the acceptance of life as 
it is presented to us, with its enigmas unquestioned, its mysteries 
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unfathomed, But alas for the inner life! While man is blindly 
groping for the light and eagerly seeking after the highest truth, 
the French Realists mock his agonizing efforts and find delight 
in revealing the lowest depths to which humanity may sink. 
Do they endeavor to better the condition of mankind? Do they 
give promise of a brighter future? Do they solve the problems 
of life and destiny that confront weak, erring humanity? Ah, 
no! Too often they are content 





‘* To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 
Unskilled to sunder and too weak to cleave, 
And with much toil attain to half-believe.” 


Turn to the Idealist, and behold! He leads us at once into 
the realm of the sublime. He perceives with the true poet’s 
insight that somehow every leaf and star and man are unified by 
an invisible bond; that they supplement and interpret one 
another, and that through them all there flows life immeasur- 
able. Aye, more; believing that the individual man is worth 
more than any fact or law, he fiods in him the one supreme 
phenomenon that the world presents. There are in the soul 
heights and depths and expanses of outreaching mystery which 
elicit his wonder and awe ; there are aspirations for the unattain- 
able to which his sensitive soul responds with a flood of inspiring 
words that rouse the heart to faith and duty. Now it is the 
song of gladness and thanksgiving, now it is 


“The still, sad music of humanity.” 


The road is steep and sometimes difficult, but it shall bring us 
to a height we dreamed not of, a height on which we breathe the 
atmosphere of a loftier life. There Literature, looking down 
through the vista of years, beholds awaiting her a career more 
brilliant than any she has had before. There Science assumes 
new forms, there Philosophy reveals her treasures, and Religion 
awes us with her Holy of Holies, till our souls expand within 
us as we feel pulsating through our veins the strong currents of 
a new life. 
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Idealism has ever been the beacon-light of civilization. In 
every golden age of thought there is but one philosophy—“ that 
breath of will which blows eternally through the universe of 
souls in the direction of right.” History proclaims that every 
great literary epoch, from the age of Greek inspiration to the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, has been heralded and sustained by 
the Idealist. How enduring, how immutable is this spirit ! 
Through all the changes of empire and amid all the revolutions 
of thought it has preserved its existence unaltered. In the 
sphere of art the forms of architectural beauty which the Idealist 
has created may vanish in the dust of ages; but from many an 
old cathedral-cloister, from towers and arches mouldering amid 
their mocking ivy, from sculptured shapes whose marble smiles 


“ Fiil the hushed air with everlasting love,’’ 


from each and all the spirit which prompted their design and 
beauty will go abroad, bearing with it the message of heavenly 
inspiration. 

All this the poet of to-day disregards and thinks an idle 
dream. He refers to it as “the creed of an over-zealous opti- 
mist,” and exhorts us to cling ‘‘to the present reality.” Learn, 
O modern Realist, that the fact of to-day may have been the 
ideal of yesterday ; learn that virtue is as real as vice, and that 
the heart-rending cries of the aspiring human soul are as tangible 
as the fatalism of the multitude. Birth, life, death—is this all ? 
Is this the end of all the yearning and struggling of endless 
generations? No, no! Do not deprive us of this one great 
force that has moulded philosophic thought, promoted heroism, 
impelled reform, advanced liberty, permeated all life. It is God 
working through man. It is the life-blood of the world’s 
master-spirits, infusing moral strength and vitality into the 
ever-swelling stream of humankind. Content yourself, if you 
can, with the pessimism of Balzac and Zola, the gloom of 
Thomson, the stoicism of Pope, the disordered philosophy of 
Whitman ; derive from them what inspiration you can, but 
leave us Chaucer, “ well of English undefiled” ; Spenser, with 
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his ever-recurring Springs and flowers ; Wordsworth, with his 
songs of Nature; Tennyson, with his lyrics of the soul. 

In the Vatican is Raphael’s famous picture, “The School of 
Athens.” The two central figures are Aristotle and Plato. 
While the former has his eyes fixed upon the ground as though 
vainly seeking something beneath, the other is gazing upward, 
and in his face there shines a heavenly light. Such is the con- 
trast between the Realist and the idealist. The one morbid, 
prosaic, ever tending toward skepticism; he leaves us like mari- 
ners on the tempestuous midnight sea, looking blindly, hope- 
lessly, for the coming light. The other, with royal optimism 
and faith, rises from earth, with all its vices, with all its shallow- 
ness and imperfection, and sets his feet upon “the great world’s 


altar-stairs that slope through darkness up to God.” 
Benjamin Lewis Hirshfield. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
A VARIATION. 


FOUR-LEAVED clover you sent to me; 
I treasured it fondly for many years. 
A time it brought back when, tenderly, 
We whispered sweets in each other’s ears. 


And to-night—it was only a moment ago— 

I found it within this old volume of mine— 
A volume that prates of human woe, 

And speaks of the sipping of love’s rich wine. 


I found it here—but I find what is more, 
’Twas only a three-leaved clover you sent, 
Which you had slyly increased to four 
By some of your own wise management. 


It seems like a dream to me now. My wife 
Is watching and wondering why I blink ; 
The work on the woes of human life 
Was written by your own husband, I think. 
Frank McDonald. 
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A COLLEGE CABAL. 


HE gilded hands of the college clock in the tower were 
plainly visible in the moonlight. They indicated the hour 
of ten, and as Alec Mather locked out across the swaying tree- 
tops and noted this fact he remembered with much satisfaction 
that his room-mate would soon return from the dramatic rehearsal. 
His satisfaction, I grieve to say, was not entirely due to a 
Pythian affection for his chum. He was strongly influenced by 
the fact that a half-dozen members of the “ gang” present were 
trying to impress upon him his duty as host. They maintained 
that a proper regard for the laws of hospitality required that he 
should provide for them suitable food and drink. So, as he 
gazed hopefully at the clock-dial, he reflected that if his room- 
mate came in time, he could possibly draw lots and stick him for 
the Welsh rabbit. 

Distributed about the room, in various degrees of perpendic- 
ularity, were the congenial spirits of Mather’s “ brother resters.” 
Wearied with the day’s labors—attendance on chapel, one lecture 
and ’Varsity practice—they were now gathered in this chosen 
trysting place, which afforded the advantages of a fifth floor 
seclusion and plenty of smoking tobacco. They were simply 
a group of typical college men whose characters dovetailed into 
one another in a common brotherhood. 

A step was heard on the stair and instead of the expected 
room-mate, Snipe Wilson entered. He was the acknowledged 
“ high-stand shark ” of the gang, so that great was the surprise and 
delight of the members present when he showed one of those fa- 
miliar documents that bears to the stricken recipient the news that 
he has failed to pass such and such an examination and that a 
second opportunity will be given at such and sucha time. How- 
ever, when Wilson explained disgustedly, that it was the first in 
his college course, and lost him a $75 prize offered by his father, 
the gang forebore to guy. 

“Our respected instructor Sharply, I see,” commented 
Berkely, as he glanced over the fatal missive. 
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“You see correctly,” answered Snipe, “ My case demon- 
strates exactly what the just reward of studiousness and applica- 
tion can be when unaccompanied by a pull.” 

Snipe’s indignation was not altogether groundless. He had 
worked hard and honestly on the coarse, and keenly felt the 
injustice of a condition aside from his disappointment. 

“You may take heart, my child,” said Ben McClure, reassur- 
ingly, “ from the fact that you are twenty-third out of a class of 
twenty-eight. Such company in misery combines quality and 
quantity.” 

“T wish my company included the author of the misery,” 
growled Wilson. 

All the gentlemen present wished so too, and said so in 
various emphatic ways. Tutor Sharper had long worn about 
his head a sulphurous halo of unpopularity. It was perhaps as 
much due to a sarcastic tongue in the recitation-room as to his 
passion outside of it for lavish conditioning. 

“Tt strikes me that Sharper’s case demands the most earnest 
attention of the house,” exclaimed Berkely. “Do you fellows 
happen to know that those conditions can only be worked off by 
six hours’ tutoring with Gripely? Sharper’s great pal, you 
know. I wonder whether he lets Gripely off with fifty per 
cent. commission.” 

“Jove! A fellow could stand the conditions if that were 
all,” continued Wilson, “ but to call- that man’s conduct in reci- 
tations supercilious and boorish, would be unmitigated flattery.” 

“ Our experience only confirms the reputation he has always 
had. By the way, he’s pretty thick with old Judson. Wouldn’t 
it be a pretty satire on the University, if Sharper got the 
Assistant Professorship under Judson ! ” 

“Tt’ll be a satire on the gray matter of this crowd if we 
can’t think of something to prevent it,” and Jack Wrighting- 
ton’s rueful countenance showed that he also had felt the despot’s 
rod of iron. : 

“ That’s so, Come, wake up there, you scheming Iago,” said 
Mather to “ Ag” Channing, the acknowledged Ulysses of the 
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band. “ Can’t you find some way to deliver us out of the band 
of the oppressor ?” 

The person thus exhorted blew a cloud of blue smoke thought- 
fully upon the bow] of his meerschaum. 

“H-m-m,” he mused, we ought to queer him with Prof. 
Judson some way. I'll study the habits of the animal and see 
what can be done.” 

“Set your crafty brains at work and avenge our wrongs on 
the imperious tyrant,” said Mather, as the convention began to 
break up. 

Thus it happened that a few days later while Channing had 
become thoroughly acquainted with his mentor’s habits and cus- 
toms, he had possessed himself of a valuablefact. It was ascertained 
that the hour of 6:30 every Saturday evening found Sharper 
battling with the variable temperatures of the gymnasium bath. 
The gym. was always deserted for an hour or two at this period, 
so that his dignity was in no danger of being ruffled by the 
vulgar competition for tubs that prevailed most of the day. It 
was upon this that “ Iago” Channing based a scheme well 
worthy of his Shakespearean namesake. 

First choosing unto himself four good men and true, he sent 
them to spy out the land of the enemy. Berkely and Wright- 
ington made a formal call on Prof. Judson. On the pretense of 
wishing to look at rooms for brothers who were to enter the 
following year, they carefully studied the interior of the house. 
The location of Sharper’s room at the top of the main stairway, 
the position of the parlor and many other interesting and valu- 
able details were carefully observed and reported to their officer 
incommand. The officer himself was so pleased with this report 
that he agreed to prophesy the very day and hour of the tyrant’s 
downfall. 

“If the manes of our conditioned predecessors were only 
here to rejoice with us! ” he said, as he delivered himself of an 
unrighteous chuckle. 

The next step consisted in securing from a New York dra- 
matic outfitter two female costumes. They were large, striking, 
decidedly showy and altogether suited to the requirements of 
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the occasion. Mather, who selected them, was ever afterwards 
admitted to be a man of discriminating taste. 

On the appointed day Channing sent a note around to the 
prospective victim, purporting to be from one of the leading 
members of the faculty and requesting of him the favor of a call 
at 7:30 that evening. 

So it happened that as the setting sun was just gilding the 
windows of the gymnasium with its dying light, the unsuspect- 
ing object of the conspiracy ran rapidly up the stairs and en- 
tered the deserted building. The guilty weight of twenty-three 
conditions rested lightly on his shoulders as he hastily disrobed 
in the locker-room and prepared for his bath. 

Reader, have you ever, in the days of your childhood, sought 
respite from care in some shady swimming-hole and returned to 
find a bright-beaming void occupying the place on the shore 
where you left your clothes ? 

If so, you probably behaved just as Tutor Sharper did. You 
made a few frantic manouvers with the hope of finding the thief, 
and then cast wildly about for some temporary covering and ac- 
cepted, with relief, the firet thing that presented itself. In your 
ease it was probably a barrel with both heads knocked out. 
In this, however, it was a female variety-hall costume. 

Sharper accepted it as a gracious gift of fortune and breathed 
a fervent prayer of thanks that some member of the Dramatic 
Club had been so forgetful. It was infinitely better, he reflected, 
than breaking into a locker and donning an abbreviated gym- 
nasium garment to wear across the campus. Besides, with the 
veil and hat that accompanied the costume there need be no 
chance of his being recognized at all. ‘This precise train of 
thought was what the crafty Channing had foreseen and the 
consequences of which he had carefully counted on. 

Now it was so that at the very moment when the abstraction 
of Tutor Sharper’s garments was being accomplished, Channing 
himself was just being shown into the parlor of the Judson 
residence. Like a good general he had decided to be near the 
field of action, and he had taken upon himself the management 
of the most delicate part of the manceuvering. 
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Prof. Judson himself was not in, but Mrs, Judson was, and 
promptly attended him in the parlor. 

“T hope I have not inconvenienced you in calling,” began 
Channing, as he took a seat commanding a good view of the 
front door. “ You see my friend Mr. Wrightington mentioned 
the other day at the club that he had hoped to have his brother 
occupy some rooms in your house next year with young Berkeley, 
but that his brother had been unable to pass the exams. and 
would have to wait a year.” Channing spoke very deliber- 
ately, and emphasized his words with frequent pauses. He had 
no intention of having his plans spoiled by undue precipitation. 
“ Now, I have a cousin who is coming in next year’s Freshman 
class, and I have no doubt that if I could see the rooms we 
could complete arrangements for him to take the place of 
Wrightington’s brother.” 

Mrs. Judson had no doubt that they could, and rose to show 
the rooms, It was very nearly time for Channing’s expected 
ship to arrive in port, so he deftly detained the unsuspecting 
Mrs. J. with a few questions relative to her terms for the rooms. 

A stifled sigh of relief mounted to Channing’s lips as a step 
was heard on the walk without. He moved toward the portiére- 
covered doorway, followed by Mrs. Judson. There was no 
further need of finessing. 

What the astonished lady saw was this: 

The front door was pushed open, and a figure tiptoed 
cautiously upstairs. It was rather an extraordinary figure in 
some ways. There was a bodice of brilliant satin, whose hues 
seemed to violate every sin of the color gamut. It ranged up on 
each side in high sleeves that were simply wild cascades of bril- 
liant hues, There was a very short skirt that ended some inches 
above a pair of dainty yellow shoes, The hat was a preposter- 
ously large structure, the broad area of whose brim was turned 
jauntily up on one side, forming a foundation for a veritable 
hanging garden of flowers and feathers. As Mrs. Judson’s 
horrified gaze traveled rapidly down this unique attire it landed 
on the five or six inches of black stockings that were visible 
below the skirt’s inferior limits. The early training and sub- 
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sequent associations of Mrs. Judson had been of the bluest 

Puritanical stripe, so that it is doubtful whether the figure 

would have produced any more of an effect had it possessed 

horns and hoofs. 

It was all observed in the space of a’dozen seconds, for the 
figure was evidently averse to being seen, and ran rapidly up 
and disappeared into the room at the head of the stairs. Mrs. 

‘ Judson took hold of the portiére with one hand and leaned 
against it to recover herself. 

“Ab, one of your, ah—roomers, I presume?” inquired Mr. 
Channing blandly. 

A firm, set look eame into Mrs. Judson’s face. All the 
determined blood of her New England forefathers tingled 
within her. She strode up the stairs with the fieree, heroic 
tread of a Winthrop or a Rogers. She would indeed have 
been a spectacle to inspire terror in any guilty offender. The 
emphasis of her knock on the door and the tone of her demand 
for admission faithfully harmonized with her frame of mind 

“T—TI can’t let you in just now,” said an embarrassed voice 
from the inside. 

Chauning, in the hall below, restrained himself with difficulty 
from an audible manifestation of his joy. 

“ Sir-r-r! I demand admittance.” 

“ But, Mrs. Judson, you’ll have to wait 2 moment,” answered 
Sharper, who was struggling desperately out of his fancy dress 
regalia and wondering what the deuce made his landlady so im- 
perative. Just as he had stripped the last of the costume off 
and stood surrounded by a billowy ocean of feminine apparel 
there suddenly dawned upon his sickened and astonished com- 
prehension all the hideous possibilities of the case. A person in 
questionable female garb had been seen to enter his room, and 
around him, on the floor, were the evidences of her recent 
presence. 

A wild frenzy seized him as he realized at the same time that 
the hour of 7:30, when he should have been keeping his engage- 
ment, had long joined the past eternity. With one swoop he 
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gathered the costume from the floor and hurled it from the open 
window. Then, hurriedly dressing, he opened the door. 

He turned the lock none too soon, for so imperative had the 
demands become that he felt that much further delay might 
have entailed the combined presence of the hired man and 
an axe. 

“ Now, sir, where is that hussy?” said Mrs. Judson, whom 
restraint had only rendered the more furious. 

“ Madam, there is no hussy here.” 

“Don’t tell me, sir,” she continued, going straight to the 
only hiding-place in the room and opening the closet door. 

Sharper turned around, with a complacent smile, to assist in 
the investigation. 

The complacent smile faded to a sickly gasp of horror. His 
eyes stretched open till the pupils looked like little oases in 
deserts of white. His arms hung limp at his side, and his whole 
body became one monumental symbol of stupefied surprise. 

There, standing framed in the closet door, was a feminine 
figure wearing the broad-brimmed hat, the gorgeous bodice, the 
scant skirt, and the dainty yellow shoes that his own waking 
senses had but a moment before declared to have been thrown 
out of the window. 

The bearer of the mysterious garments gave a little shrug of 
the shoulders, and before the speechless tutor had recovered she 
had marched calmly from the room. Just outside the door the 
figure paused. A voice, which no one in the world would have 
recognized as Jack Wrightington’s, said: “Good-bye; the 
game’s up.” For one brief moment it seemed as if the con- 
spirators had reached the topmost pinnacle of gigantic success. 
And then— 

Ah, a-lacka-day, how oft, oh, how oft, is the battle lost for the 
want of the horseshoe-nail ! 

The crafty Channing ought never to have forgotten that 
Wrightington had always been awkward in high-heeled shoes at 
the dramatic rehearsals. As that gentleman started hastily to 
descend the stairs, one of these iniquitous foot-coverings caught 
in the matting. There was a frantic effort to recover the lost 
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equilibrium, a wild flash of color through the air, and with 
three disastrous revolutions Wrightington reached the bottom of 
the stairs. The auburn wig with hat and veil were lost en route. 
A short-haired masculine head was disclosed, and if any further 
evidence was needed to add to the wreck of his femininity it 
was furnished by the gruff bass expletive that accompanied his 
sudden descent. 

Such was the ruin of Channing’s magnificent plot, but its de- 
stroyer had the presence of mind to spring up and rush quickly 
from the house before he was recognized. It was but a feeble 
puff of smoke to be the result of such a giant-powder mine as 
Channing had laid. But the disappointment of the gang was 
much assuaged when Wrightington graphically described, that 
night, what had happened after he had left the others at the 
bottom of the ladder leading to the tutor’s window. When he 
came to the description of those few honeyed moments when 
Mrs. J. had laid siege to the apartments of their revered in- 
structor, they agreed that their vengeance had been quite com- 
plete as it was. 





John Hamilton Thacher. 


THE WORLD’S MYSTERIES. 


ELL me, maid, whose eyes so bright 
Seem made to seek but heaven’s light, 
Why content thy pinions light 
To close upon the Human? 


Tell me, mother, pale and gray, 

Pilgrim o’er life’s dreary way, 

What in thy beloved clay 
Yieldst thy fruition? 


Weary man, who wanderest 
Like the world’s rejected guest, 
By what secret god’s behest 
Seekest thou completion ? 
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THE PASSING OF THE “GOOD OLD TIMES.” 


NLIKE the ancient men of Athens (who seem to have been 
a very disreputable crowd), most of us have wisely re- 
frained from spending our days and nights in the endless search 
for “ some new thing.” Like the immortal Wilkins Micawber, 
rather, we are waiting for the new thing to turn up; and while 
ideas and customs are forever changing according to the inexor- 
able law of growth, our inherent conservative spirit impels us to 
bewail the passing of what we choose to call “the good old 
times.” This idea is not new; for the cry of “O Tempora! O 
Mores !” was heard long before Cicero was born ; and not many 
years ago the “signs of the times” caused even the stern and 
rugged Carlyle to strike the note of complaint. 

If the history of mankind teaches anything it is this: that 
when our thoughts, ideals, aspirations, the thousand and one 
things which make up our habit of life, cease to change with 
advancing years, we cannot be said to progress. We live in a 
groove ; there is no power on earth which can drag us out; we 
are old whether we be seventy or twenty-five. The observation 
about putting away childish things does not apply merely to tin 
soldiers and Noah’s arks. It is, then, this consciousness of 
change, this feeling that things are not what they have been, 
that indicates growth ; it applies to peoples as well as to indi- 
viduals ; it is as true of literature as of politics and religion. 

But the most amusing thing about all this talk, this melan- 
choly complaint at the passing of the “good old times,” is that 
down in the bottom of our hearts we don’t mean a word we say. 
To be honest, we do not believe the present age is a bit worse than 
those which have gone before, in spite of the vast army of dys- 
peptic pessimists who are continually heaving sighs of futile 
regret for the past or are oppressed with a morbid anxiety for 
the future. As Princeton students, we may sing of the 


“ Good old colony times, 
When we lived under the king”; 
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but we do not take into account the burning witches, the four- 
hour sermons and the mournful ceremonies which our Puritan 
ancestors called fun. We would as soon return to the barbarous 
days when the faculty of Princeton disapproved of hazing! 
But the point I wish to make is this: that while in many 
respects we are not the models of propriety and godliness which 
our forefathers undoubtedly were, in a great many more respects 
we are better off than they were or ever thought of being. We 
look at things in a different light, it is true; but the light is 
brighter—more like an incandescent lamp and less like a tallow- 
dip. Take it in whatever sphere of thought or activity you 
please, you will find it a universal rule; and even a hasty and 
partial glance at the literature of the day will convince you of 
this fact. The old times may have been good ; assuredly the 
present are no worse. 

How many of us to-day think of reading all of Pamela? 
Few, you say; yet we owe a debt to Richardson as the father of 
the English novel. Yes, that is very true, but we prefer Lourdes, 
or something more realistic it may be. But it is not our fault ; 
it is the fault of the times. Then there is the good Sir Charles 
Grandison. With Mr. Taine, we say of him: “He is great, 
he is generous, delicate, pious, irreproachable; he has never done 
a mean action nor made a wrong gesture. His conscience and 
his wig are unsullied. Amen! Let us canonize him and stuff 
him with straw.” 

But this is ancient history. Come down to modern times, 
You may not think that “novel-writing is a business ;” still 
less that the novel is merely an “ artistic luxury ;” but you will 
at least agree with Mr. Crawford and declare with all the em- 
phasis you can command that the business of the novel-writer is 
not to point a moral. There are still some very good people who 
like this sort of thing; but you prefer to draw your own lessons 
from your books. You recall with exasperation the innocent 
days of your childhood when you thought you were reading a 
story out of the Sunday-school buok, but were in reality swallow- 
ing a sugar-coated moral pill. If you are at all modern in your 
ideas, you will read the Cloister and the Hearth because it is a 
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piece of exquisite artistic work, and not because Charles Reade 
wrote it for a purpose. If, on the other hand, you are of the old 
school, you will read it for its moral; but the Scarlet Letter has 
done the same thing infinitely better. All this goes to show 
that whatever we may think of Mr. Crawford’s theory of the 
novel, unlike people fifty or even twenty-five years ago, we do 
not want novels that are written for a purpose ; we read a story 
for the story’s sake, not to hear a sermon. “ Pleasure, not 
edification, is the end of all art,” says Mr. Lang. 

This idea may be carried too far. Very often it is. Do not 
understand me to be speaking of books which are distinctly 
immoral. I simply refer to those wnmoral books which are 
prominent chiefly because they exert no influence one way or 
the other. It is not enough that a novel be true to life, it is not 
enough that the writer say things in an original or “taking” 
way. He must, while showing us life as he sees it, give us 
higher and nobler ideas of life as we see it. The realist must 
have in his nature a touch of the idealist; for the real and the 
ideal must be as inseparably linked in literature as they are in 
life. 

As a matter of fact, however, the prominent figure before the 
American reading public to-day is not the idealist, nor the 
romanticist, but the realist—who, you understand, is a very dif- 
ferent sort of a person from the naturalist. But it is not in the 
least flattering to Americans to see our novelists wasting such a 
tremendous amount of valuable time over the unimportant, the 
ephemeral things of life. As Professor Boyesen remarks, in 
his delightful volume of essays just published, Literary and 
Social Silhouettes, there is a tendency to refrain altogether from 
“ discussing what, according to the boarding-school standard, is 
unsafe or improper.” The reason of it is that the American nov- 
elist’s public is mainly composed of women, and the successful 
novel is the one which happens to suit the rather erratic taste of 
the Great American Girl. 

“ Books,” says Milton, “are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul 
was whose progeny they are.” That is precisely why Ships that 
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Pass in the Night appeals to us with such peculiar force, for 
after we have taken a breath of fresh air and had time to think 
over what we have read, we feel that we have caught a glimpse 
of a singularly dreary character behind the book—that of a 
woman without hope either in this life or the life to come. It 
should be a cause of gratification to us to know that this book 
has come from across the water; that the kind of literature of 
which it is a type is more English than American; and that the 
young men and women who are writing stories in our magazines 
to-day have done much to bring American fiction “out of the 
cold cellar of ill-regulated thought into the sunshine and open 
air.” It is just in this respect that we are better off than we 
used to be. We have at last escaped the morbid influence of 
Poe; and while we realize what a tremendous impulse he gave 
to American letters, we no longer, in this connection, bewail the 
passing of the “‘ good old times,” because we have a suspicion 
that the old times were bad. We want our writers of fiction to 
get rid of that “ mortuary turn of mind,” that “ taste for gloomy 
allegories about the workings of conscience.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in one of his Letters to Dead Authors (the 
letter to Charles Dickens), remarks in a casual way: “ How 
very singular has been the history of the decline of humor. Is 
there any profound psychological truth to be gathered from con- 
sileration of the fact that humor has gone out with cruelty?” 
No doubt we are a less cruel people than formerly; but, after all, 
has humor declined? We have humor of a different sort, it is 
true; humor of a finer, more insinuative type; humor which 
lacks much of the broad caricature of Dickens and the ridicu- 
lous incongruity of Mark Twain; but it has not declined. We 
have Davis, and Stockton, and Robert Grant, and a host of others 
—writers of short stories, many of them, who have little in 
common with the humorists of the old school; but in the eyes 
of the younger portion of the reading public they are the expo- 
nents of the truest, most life-like humor that has yet appeared 
in English or American literature. The reason of it is that 
they are essentially modern. They are favorites with the rising 
generation, and the rising generation is likely to grow impatient 
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at hearing their elders bewail the passing of the “good old 
times.” 

Grant that humor has either declined or merely changed its 
form. Pathos has done neither. In the children’s books of to- 
day the good little people die young with the same regularity 
and precision that they did in the days when our fathers wore 
short trousers and smoked corn-silk; the wicked boy in the 
Sunday-school book continues to have a very much better time 
than the pious lad; and girls in their teens still struggle with 
their consciences, and construct systems of practical ethics in the 
same natural and unaffected way that they did a great many 
years ago. All this is extremely pathetic. It goes to show that 
we have been brought up on the same literary soothing syrup 
that was thought to give the youth of the past generation a tre- 
mendous amount of moral nourishment before the time should 
come to decide the momentous question of reading dime novels 
or fishing on Sunday. The writers of these books sought to 
reach the head through the heart. They stirred up the emotions, 
brought forth copious tears and killed off the sanctified young 
hero. This is pathos, pure—and simple. Had the hero survived 
the deadly measles and “lived happy ever after,” it would not 
have been pathetic. It therefore never happened. 

But we soon grow out of this sort of thing. The soothing 
syrup ceases to soothe. We arrive at the age when we say, with 
Mr. Lang: “Over Dombey (the Son) or Little Nell, one de- 
clines to snivel ”—but we do not lose one jot of our admiration 
for Dickens. After all, pathos is a very convenient thing— 
especially when put into the hands of a second-rate novelist ; for 
there is nothing which will end a novel so quickly as a highly- 
colored account of the hero’s death; and I fear that often a 
smile of grim satisfaction hovers about our lips when this con- 
ventionally impossible gentleman finally expires. When that 
happens, concludes the second-rate novelist (and his conclusion 
is perfectly logical), there is absolutely nothing left to say; 80 we 
turn the page and are confronted with a scroll-work “ FINIS,” 
and an advertisement of Pear’s Soap! This type of book is 
sometimes thought pathetic; but it is not pathetic, for the 
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reason that it is rarely true to life. Pathos which is true to 
life and is not morbid, is a very different thing. Here the 
characters do not die simply because the author wants to end his 
story ; here we find that there are other things in this life which 
rouse our sympathies and touch our heart-strings than mere 
death itself. That is why such a book will be put away and re- 
read and loved for its own sake. And that, for instance, is why 
you will like Trilby. 

There is one department of our literature which people two 
generations ago seldom did justice to, and more often treated 
with contempt. I mean the criticism of contemporary literature 
—which, of course, has nothing to do with the men and books 
of a past generation. And yet there are some—writers of 
prominence, too—who even to-day seem to underrate the im- 
portance of this kind of literary work. Mr. Lang, in bis criti- 
eism of Edgar Allan Poe, pitifully exclaims: “ How unhappy 
were the necessities, how deplorable the vein, that compelled or 
seduced a man of your eminence into the dusty and stony ways 
of contemporary criticism!” This view of things, however, is 
not as absolutely conclusive as Victor Hugo’s, who said : “ Criti- 
cism has but one right—the right to be silent.” But these men 
are exceptions. As the years pass we realize more fully the 
truth of Matthew Arnold’s statement—that the real function of 
criticism (and he means contemporary criticism as well as any 
other kind) is to “ propagate the best that is known and thought 
in the world”; but we also realize how very far the majority of 
critics fall short of this ideal. The huge mass of twaddle which 
masquerades under the name of “criticism” in the magazines 
we euphemistically call “ Critical Reviews” is enough to disgust 
us with contemporary literature and to rouse our innate conserv- 
atism to the point where we agree with the men of the old school. 
On the other hand, there are a great many people who never 
read anything else. They will watch second-rate critics fight 
over the question as to whether George Eliot or Mrs. Ward is 
the greater novelist, without ever reading the Mill on the 
Floss or Marcella in order to form their own opinions. 
The probability is that their opinions are not worth forming. 
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All of this would naturally seem to indicate that the “old 
times,” when contemporary criticism was unknown, were very 
much better than the present. I doubt not that in some respects 
they were; but fortunately for us and our times, out of the vast 
horde of contemporary critics there is left the “ saving remnant.” 
To such men as Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Lawrence Hutton, 
Prof. Brander Matthews and Prof. Boyesen we must look to 
see Matthew Arnold’s ideal realized in the department of con- 
temporary criticism. It is because they remorselessly attack all 
that is morbid and unwholesome, because they give the heartiest 
encouragement to whatever appeals to man’s finer nature, 
because they are modern in the truest sense of the word, that 
their work is likely to influence the drift of public opinion. 

And after all, public opinion is the great thing. What the 
people think, not what the critics say, is the thing which will 
hand a book down to the next generation, and perhaps to 
immortality; the thing which will consign it to the world’s 
scrap-basket to moulder away and mingle forever with the dust 
of the past. 

In this little discussion on the “passing of the good old 
times,” the writer has taken a hasty and partial glance at an 
inexhaustible and very old subject. To the patient reader he 
has perhaps seemed to make a great many statements which are 
either rash, or untrue, or both. But his aim will be realized if 
the suggestions he has thrown out will merely set the chance 
reader thinking for himself as to whether, in point of fact, the 
“good old times” were so marvelously good after all. Far be it 
from me to cast a slur upon our respected and highly respectable 
forefathers—“ de mortuis nil nisi bonum,” you know. By all 
means let us have a profound veneration for “ ye ancient institu- 
tions.” By all means let us seek beneath their imperfections for 
the golden kernel of truth, and when we have found it, hand it 
down to generations yet unborn. In short, let us be as conserva- 
tive as we please, just so long as our conservatism does not end 
in stagnation. For on all sides we see the national life chang- 
ing, the people becoming individualized ; old customs are giving 
place to new, worn-out principles and exploded theories are 
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being swept away before the relentless pressure of new ideas ; 
and we are forced to admit that in this restless activity, this 
ever-varying point of view, we are to find the vital principle of 


our growth, 
Andrew Clerk Imbrie. 


THE ROSES’ COURT. 


HE wind-fays dance on the roses rare, 
Ripe and red with the breath of June 
And the petals sway in the summer air 
Like Janguid flashes of ruby fire, 
While love’s own song is the tender tune 
Which the wind-fays sound on a rose-leaf lyre. 


The flowers yield to the humming-bird’s will 
As he sips their sweets with a lance-like bill, 
Yet the wondrous hues of the bird’s gay dress 
Seem poor and mean in this roses’ court, 
Where the very bees which here resort 
Are lost in the lovely wilderness. 


A faint dusk steals thro’ the garden ways, 
As griefs in a peaceful heart appear, 

But still ’mid the dim and shadowy haze 
The roses, like hopeful thonghts, shine clear. 
Ah, roses are emblems of things most dear— 


Of truth and love and happy days! 
David Potter. 


AN UNRELIABLE AUTOMATON. 


ROADWAY and 23d street at five o’clock! What a pic- 
ture of hurry and rush this brings to the mind of a New 
Yorker! He can almost feel himself pushed along and jostled 
about by the crowd of homeward-bound toilers of the great city. 
Across Madison Square, through the deep shadows cast by the 
great arc lights scattered here and there among the trees, throng 
the crowds of workmen from the great buildings which are 
slowly rising, day by day, on the opposite side of the park. 
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Each one carries his tin dinner-pail swung over his arm, and 
with rough but good-natured jest they pass along to their homes 
on the West Side. 

And up and down Broadway and Fifth Avenue pours the 
human stream. Shop girls, weary with their long day’s work, 
belated buyers, business men of the uptown district, each intent 
only upon their rapid progress, shoving and elbowing a path 
through the cross-current of 23d street. The cable cars rush by 
with a warning clang, loaded to the steps with tired passengers, 
and caring nothing for the slow-moving stages or the stylishly- 
appointed carriages, all fighting a way through the block on 
their way up town. 

Harrington stood under the great marble porch of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel idly watching the stream rush past him. He 
had no part in such hurry and rush. He was not tired save 
with the inevitable round of social duties from which he had just 
returned. His club was the only home which he could hurry 
back to, and he would have smiled had any one suggested his 
fighting along through a crowd like that to get there. The 
truth was that for the first time in weeks he found himself at 
five o’clock in the afternoon with absolutely nothing to do, and 
no engagements to wile away the long hour and a half before 
dinner. 

He yawned slightly as he turned and pushed open the great 
swinging doors and entered the marble-paved corridor of the hotel. 
He walked back toward the desk, idly scanning the leather- 
covered seats along the sides in order to see whether, among the 
idle throng of visitors, he could not find some acquaintance 
whom he could lure to the lower regions for a quiet game of 
billiards. But no familiar face rewarded his search, and he 
walked past the stairs and elevator and sat wearily down on 
the cross-seats by the desk. He glanced around the corridor. 
There was the usual pile of trunks and the blue-uniformed 
porters sitting idly here and there, occasionally carrying a bag 
or two and being liberally tipped in return. Yes, he knew the 
scene well enough. Suddenly his eyes caught sight of what was 
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apparently a rosewood cabinet standing on end in the corner 
near him. 

Harrington looked at it with interest. He wondered why the 
proprietors had waived their rule of allowing no catch-peuny 
machines in the corridor. Then he noticed that it was not an 
ordinary weighing machine such as he had at first supposed. 
There was apparently a little button projecting from the very 
centre of the face, and on one side there was a glass-covered, 
bowl-shaped depression, in the centre of which stood a little 
lighted lamp. 

Here was something new, and Harrington rose and walked 
towards it. 


: DROP A NICKEL IN THE : 
: SLOT AND HAVE YOUR : 
PICTURE TAKEN. 


CORO ee meee ee eeeree esses SEE eeeeeeeee 


This was the legend which met his gaze, as he paused before 
the machine. 

Now Harrington had a rooted objection to posing for his 
photograph. In the first place he had discovered that no two of 
his friends liked the same one, and secondly, he had aspirations 
for his personal appearance higher than unkind nature had seen 
fit to fulfill, and consequently no picture had ever proved entirely 
satisfactory. 

But you see that this afternoon it was different. Something 
had to be done to kill time, and Harrington thought that this 
might, perhaps, be as good a way as any. 

He carefully followed the directions to “stand squarely in 
front and look straight into the lens,” which proved to be tle 
little black button before mentioned, and then with some trepi- 
dation he dropped his nickel into the slot. 

At first he heard only a startled click, as though the machine 
were surprised at such an unseemly interruption of its usual 
repose. Then there was the sound of turning cog-wheels, and 
just as he was about to step away in disgust he was almost 
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blinded by a flash from the glass-covered basin, and then all was 
quiet save for a slight whirring noise within the machine. 

Harrington gave a little gasp of surprise. 

“ Well, that was sudden,” he ejaculated. “ I wonder how long 
before I shall appear.” 

Slowly the minutes crept by and still the monotonous hum- 
ming noise continued. At length that too stopped. After wait- 
ing for pearly ten minutes, Harrington crossed over to the desk. 

“Ts that machine supposed to work?” he inquired with some 
degree of asperity of the clerk, who was busy sorting the even- 
ing mail. 

The clerk looked amused, as Harrington explained his trouble. 

“Why, yes, sir,” he responded. “Only sometimes it gets 
stuck, you see. Billy Thomas, down stairs, got the old man to 
take it, and he has charge of it. You’d better go down and see 
him.” 

Harrington thanked him for the information and went down 
stairs in search of Thomas. It was some time before that indi- 
vidual could be found, and Harrington was almost tempted to 
abandon the whole thing in disgust. But an unusual persistency 
finally persuaded him to see the adventure through. At length 
Thomas hurried up breathless but full of importance 

“ What, the machine hadn't worked right! It was certainly 
too bad for the gentleman to have had all that trouble, but if 
he’d just step up stairs—it would be all right in a half a 
miuute.” 

Harrington assented, and together they approached the ma- 
chine. Thomas produced a key, and, inserting it into the lock, 
swung back a little door in the side, disclosing the interior. 
Harrington could see nothing but a mass of wheels and cogs, 
three or four pans full of dirty looking liquid and one or two 
small black boxes. 

“You see, sir,” said he, “ it ought to have dropped right out 
here,” showing a little slit in the front which Harrington had 
not yet noticed, “but I’ll probably find it in this ’ere pan ; it 
sometimes sticks there.” 

He fingered about in the water for a moment. 
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“ Here it is, sir,” he exclaimed joyfully. “I thought I could 
find it.” He held out the little dripping tintype to Harrington, 
who took it somewhat gingerly in his fingers and examined it. 

“ Well, I’ll be —,” he ejaculated, and then he paused, over- 
come by astonishment. “ Itisn’t mine.” ' For the face in the pic- 
ture was that of a young girl. It was evidently a wretched like- 
ness, but Harrington could see that the face was by no means an 
‘ unattractiveone. The black hair fell in great waves over the high 
forehead, and even in the tintype the eyes seemed to flash out 
merrily as they looked straight at him. It was not necessary 
to see the mouth slightly parted in a smile, to know that the 
girl was laughing. 

Thomas was locking up the machine. It took him some time 
to adjust the pans again and close the side. When it was accom- 
plished he turned around. 

“ Well, sir, how do you like it?” heasked. “ Might I see it?” 
But his only response was the echo of his voice. Harrington 
was gone. He had foreseen the request of the man and had 
taken advantage of the moment when his back was turned to 
leave the hotel. 


II. 


It was some time before Harrington entered the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel again. He had paid a visit to some friends on Staten 
Island and was just about to wander to Newport, when he found 
himself again in New York for a couple of days. His mother 
and sister, who were spending the summer in one of the little 
suburban towns around New York, had petitioned him to pay 
them a flying visit. So that he only expected to be in the city 
for one night. 

He had almost forgotten the photograph. He had dropped it 
carelessly into his pocket-book, and it was only at rare intervals 
when he happened to see it lying there that the incident in the 
Fifth Avenue was brought back to his mind and he would won- 
der speculatively for the minute about the identity of the original 
of the tin-type. 
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But it was recalled to him in another way to-day. He had 
scarcely entered the hotel, when Thomas passed him, paused, 
and then took a step towards him. 

“Beg your pardon, sir, but ain’t you the gentleman as had 
his picture taken in that ’ere machine two weeks ago come next 
Wednesday, when I had to come up and get it out for you?” 

Although somewhat surprised at being remembered, Harring- 
ton admitted his identity. 

“ Well, sir,” continued the man, “did you get your own pic- 
ture?” 

Now Harrington was truthful on general principles, and in 
addition to that he saw a chance of the mystery of the photo- 
graph being solved, so he admitted that the tintype was not 
altogether a satisfactory likeness of himself. 

“ Because there has been a young lady in here most every day 
trying to see whether I couldn’t get her picture back from who- 
ever got it. She’s got the picture of you while you was down- 
stairs, and a terrible scolding into the bargain when she got 
home. If you could give me that picture now I know she’d be 
very thankful.” 

Harrington saw his opportunity gradually slipping away 
again. Suddenly a bright thought came to him. 

“ No, Thomas, I won’t give the picture to you, but you tell 
the young lady that I’ll be here at half-past two to-morrow 
afternoon, and will give it back to her if she still has mine 
to return.” 

Thomas looked dubious. “I’m afraid it’s no go. She’s very 
particular, she is, not to let me know who she is, but if she 
comes in this afternoon I’!l tell her, and let you know what she 
says.” So Harrington give the man his address and walked out. 

About five o’clock a messenger brought him the following 
note : 


Mr. HarrRincton— 
The young lady says as how she will be in the parlors here at half- 
past two. 


Respectfully yours, 
Wituam THomas. 
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All that night Harrington’s dreams were haunted by visions 
of fair damsels, each with a tintype in her hand, and all begging 
him at once to give them her own in exchange. 

Next morning he was almost pursuaded to send the tintype 
and not force the girl to see him, for you see that his conscience 
was troubling him a little as to whether he was doing quite the 
gentlemanly thing in compelling an interview with any one who 
had evidently so little desire to see him. “ However,” he rea- 
soned, “it can’t possibly do any harm,” and having made the 
appointment, he was in no wise disposed to forego the pleasure 
of having the mystery of the picture solved. 

Promptly at half-past two Harrington entered the parlors of 
the hotel. He looked anxiously around to see whether he could 
see any possible original for his picture. But the room was 
deserted, and he was forced to exercise patience and wait. 
From time to time someone would pass along the corridor and 
look with interest at the fashionably attired young man occupy- 
ing the large plush arm-chair in the center of the room and 
evidently waiting for someone. Once one of the fellows from 
his club passed by and nodded familiarly with a jovial “ Doing 
society, eh, Harrington ?” 

Presently light steps sounded along the corridor, and Har- 
rington braced himself for the ordeal. He fixed his eyes upon 
the great doorway through which the girl must come, and half 
rose from his seat. 

“ Just beyond the parlor. Room No. 34,” he heard the hall 
boy say, and then: 

“Thank you; we'll ring when we are ready.” 

Harrington sank back into the chair and wheeled hastily 
around with his back to the door, for in the soft feminine 
accents he had recognized his sister’s voice. 

“How in heaven’s name did Mother and Alice get here, 
to-day of all days!” he muttered under his breath. “ Was 
there ever a more unfortunate devil than 1? Suppose that the 
photograph girl should come in now! However, they won’t 
stop here; they’re going to 34.” But he was destined to dis- 
appointment. 

He heard them pause as they passed the door. 
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“ Why, mother, doesn’t that look like Charlie? But it can’t 
be. Why, yes it is!” as Harrington rose with rather a “do or 
die” expression on his face. 

“T’m awfully glad to see you,” he said, periling his soul. 
“ How did you happen here to-day? I was just coming out to 
see you at Newton.” He fancied that he was getting on 
famously, notwithstanding his embarrassment. 

Mrs. Harrington gave a !ittle, hesitating cough. 

“ Alice and I had a little business in New York to-day, and 
we only thought that we would stop—that is, I mean, rest here 
for a little while after lunch. How do you happen to be here ?” 

Harrington colored and hesitated. “ Why, you see, I had an 
appointment with a fellow—that is, with some one, here at half- 
past two. It’s after that now, so [ think that I won’t wait for 
h-them any longer.” 

“Oh, is it as late as that?” cried Mrs. Harrington, in sudden 
alarm. “Alice, what can we do if we have missed him? 
We—.” Then, in response to a violent reminder from her 
daughter’s elbow, her face flushed suddenly. “I mean—,” she 
stammered. 

Another dig. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean—don’t, Alice; don’t treat me that way. 
I will tell now, and let Charlie settle it for us. I’ve worried 
myself nearly sick as it is.” 

Harrington, notwithstanding his own discomfort, was now 
thoroughly aroused. 

“ Alice, what does all this mean? Meet whom? Settle 
what? Tell me!” Then suddenly he paused and felt in his 
vest pocket. He drew out the tintype and looked at it intently. 
Then he gazed for a moment at his sister. A quizzical look 
came over his face as he held out the tintype to her. 

“Ts that a picture of you?” he asked. 

Alice looked at it a moment. Then she opened her pocket- 
book and fished from the depths its duplicate and handed it to 
Harrington with a hysterical little laugh. 

“ And is that you ?” 

“Tt certainly is,” he said. “Good pictures of both of us, 
aren’t they?” Howard Erskine White. 
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THE NEW RULES; ARE THEY AN EFFECTIVE 
REMEDY ? 


NE of the most significant features of the growth of foot-ball 
in the last five years has been the active part the alumni of 
the leading colleges have taken in its development and improve- 
_ ment. Enthusiasm for the game is no longer confined to under- 
graduates. Popular interest has been aroused to such a point, 
and the influence of the sport so widely felt, that the need of 
mature judgment upon important intercollegiate questions has 
become apparent, Graduate advisory committees have settled 
difficulties with which undergraduate inexperience would have 
been unable to cope. That foot-ball is fast becoming a national 
game, no one can deny; and it is due largely to this public 
interest that the revision of the old rules has been brought 
about. For example: the danger of mass-momentum plays was 
seen, together with some other needed changes, and the “ New 
Rules” are now being enforced with a view to remedying these 
faults. But after all, are these new rules an effective remedy ? 
This question I propose to discuss. 

Last winter Yale and Princeton requested the University 
Athletic Club, of New York, to help satisfy the outcry of the 
press against the roughness and danger of the game, and to 
improve the playing rules in whatever way they saw fit. The 
University Athletic Club responding immediately to this neces- 
sity, called upon the most prominent foot-ball authorities in the 
country— Walter Camp of Yale, Dr. W. A. Brooks of Harvard, 
John C. Bell of the University of Pennsylvenia, Paul J. Dashiel 
of Lehigh, and Alex. Moffat of Princeton—and entrusted to 
them the task of changing the foot-ball rules. After two or 
three months’ discussion, they published, in the spring, what are 
generally known as the “ New Rules.” 

The first important change is in Rule 8: “A fair catch isa 
catch made direct from a kick by one of the opponents (or a 

punt out by one of the same side), provided the man intending 
to make the catch indicates that intention by holding up his 
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hand when running for the ball; and provided also that he 
makes the mark with his heel upon catching it, and that no other 
of his side touches the ball. If he be interfered with by an 
opponent who is off side; or if he be thrown after catching the 
ball, he shall be given fifteen yards, unless this carries the ball 
across the goal line. In that case he shall be given ‘ut half the 
distance. After having raised his hand he cannot run with the 
ball, but must make a fair catch, if possible.” 

It will be seen that this rule fails somewhat in its purpose 
of ameliorating the roughness of the game. By compelling the 
back to declare by raising his hand his intention to run with the 
ball or to stand still, the end rusher is given a tremendous ad- 
vantage. For as soon as an end sees the man raise his hand, he 
knows that if the man catch the ball he cannot run with it; 
and if the back does not hold up his hand, tne end tackles him 
with impunity. Under the old rules, the end was undecided as 
to what the back would do, inasmuch as the back could either 
make a fair catch or run with the ball after he had caught it. 
This hesitation was often the salvation of the runner. Con- 
sequently the long runs from a kick will be very much fewer. 
According to this new rule the end knows definitely before the 
back touches the ball whether or not to tackle him as soon as he 
catches the ball. This has been shown to be true in all games 
up to date. 

Rule 14: “ There shall be an umpire, referee and a lines- 
man.” 

Rule 15 (e): “The linesman shall, under the advice of the 
referee, mark the distance gained or lost in the progress of the 
play ; and upon the request of the umpire shall give testimouy 
upon any unnecessary roughness, off side play, or holding ; but 
he may not be appealed to by any player or captain. He shall 
also, under the direction of the referee, keep time.” 

Theappointing of another official is an experiment which should 
work well. In fact it has so far proved entirely satisfactory ; 
for the linesman not only helps the referee by keeping the time 
and recording the distance gained (thereby permitting the referee 
to watch the ball more c'osely); but he may also be referred to 
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by the umpire when in doubt. It will take a quick, “ heady” 
and well-posted man to fill the position of linesman. 

Rule 15 (f): “Only one official representative of each side 
shall come on the field of play in case of an accident to a 
player.” | 

This prevents either side from being coached by the usual 
alumni colony that adorns the side-lines. Formerly so many 
‘ people crowded on the field (even when a man was not hurt at 
all) that it was possible for a man to be thoroughly advised 
during the interval before play was resumed. This new rule 
also tends to keep the public from believing a man seriously 
injured when, in point of fact, he has merely received a slight 
bruise. 

Rule 16: “The time of the game is seventy minutes—each 
side playing thirty-five minutes from each goal.” 

The wisdom of this rule is to be doubted. There is no need 
for shortening the game, either from the player’s or the specta- 
tor’s point of view. The men are certainly in proper condition, 
after ten weeks of hard training, to play forty-five minute 
halves. This has been found true in the past. As for the 
spectator, the time was none too long as it was; and a loss of 
twenty minutes in a game will greatly tend to lessen the in- 
terest. : 

Rule 20: “ The ball shall be kicked off at the beginning of 
each half, and wheuever a goal has been obtained the side which 
has lost the goal shall kiek off.” 

This rule carries out the idea of the committee who revised 
the rules—namely, to insist upon the rigid enforcement of actual 
kicks when they are called for in the rules. That these kicks 
simply kill time is fully illustrated by this rule. For example ; 
the ball is kicked to the opposing side’s twenty-yard line ; they 
carry it back to their thirty-yard line on a run from the catch ; 
then they gradually work it back to the middle of the field, 
where the ball started from. All this is accomplished with a 
loss of five or more minutes. Again ; supposing they return the 
ball by a kick (when caught from a kick-off ) to their opponents’ 
thirty-yard line, let us say. Then, after short gains, the oppos- 
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ing side brings it to the middle of the field where they had the 
ball at the very start, again with considerable loss of time. To 
lose the ball under any circumstances is disheartening ; and the 
transferrence from one side to the other is always attended by a 
loss of time. It is of no advantage to have the ball at the start-— 
in fact, the winner of the toss will always take the best goal, 
because he knows the opposing side will on the very first play 
kick to them. As a means of doing away with the rough 
features of the opening play this rule is unnecessary. The rule 
against mass momentum plays is amply sufficient to cover that 
case. 

Rule 26 (a): “ No delay arising from any cause whatever shall 
continue more than three minutes.” 

The idea of lessening the time allowed for delays from five to 
three minutes is a good one. It renders the play quicker and 
does not allow a “ winded” man so much time to rest; nor is 
the game so likely to drag. Besides, an injured man will 
always be able to resume play in three minutes if it is possible 
for him to continue the game at all that day. 

One very good change is that of increasing the penalty for 
holding, fouling, etc., from five to ten and fifteen yards. The 
game will thus be cleaner and fairer, since the men will be 
afraid to take risks on account of the increased penalty. 

Rule 26 (c): “The offended side may refuse to accept the 
penalty where it is to its disadvantage; but in the case of a run 
resulting, should it be over fifteen yards, that distance shall be 
the limit allowed.” 

Undoubtedly this is a change for the better. It is manifestly 
unfair for a team which has made fifteen yards by hard work to 
be brought back and compelled to take a mere five-yard advance 
for no other reason than that some one on the opposing side had 
been holding, or happened to be off-side. The limit was placed 
at fifteen yards because, when the referee or umpire blows his 
whistle to show that the ball must go down back of where the 
runner is, the opponents might not think it necessary to tackle 
him. In this way it prevents a possible touch-down or long 


gain. 
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Rule 30 (a): “ Any piling upon a man after he is down, or 
the referee has blown his whistle, shall be punished by giving 
the runner fifteen yards, unless this carry the ballacross the 
goal line, when he shall have only half the intervening distance.” 

This makes it possible for an umpire to-punish a man for any 
of the unfair tricks so often practiced upon an opponent when 
downed without actually disqualifying him for unnecessary 
roughness. It will also be an advantage to the man who 
happens to be in a bad position in the middle of the crush. 
But it is open to the objection that it will be difficult for the 
umpire to discriminate between “ necessary ” and “ unnecessary ” 
piling up. 

Rule 30 (c): “ No momentum-mass plays shall be allowed. 
A momentum-mass play is one where more than three men shall 
start to run before the ball is put in play. Nor shall more 
than three men group for that purpose more than five yards 
back of the point where the ball is put in play.” 

A mass-momentum play, as the name implies, is a mass play 
in motion. As applied to foot-ball it means a mass of men 
starting before the ball is put in play. This rule must have 
originally been made for such plays as the Deland flying wedge 
(and similar ones where the whole team, or at least eight of 
them, started at once). But momentum plays, as used by Har- 
vard and Yale at Springfield, have not been stopped. They 
very seldom brought more than three men back to start before 
the ball was put in play. The other men started after the ball 
was put in play, and so would not have violated this new rule. 
However, momentum plays will be stopped, because Harvard 
has shown that they not only will not make ground, but will 
very speedily tire out the team using them. 

Rule 35 (exception): ‘‘ Whenever a side has tried a drop kick 
at the goal upon a first down inside the twenty-five yard line, 
and the result has been a touch-back, the line of kick-out shall 
be the ten-yard instead of the twenty-five yard line, in determin- 
ing the positions of the opponents. The kicker’s side must be 
behind the ball when it is kicked.” 
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Certainly this rule is fair. For if a side, when so near a 
touch-down, gives up three trials for making five yards for a 
trial at a goal from the field, it should be compensated for in 
some way. 

To summarize briefly, we have seen that the rough element 
(which the committee sought to eliminate) has by no means dis- 
appeared through the holding up of the hand for a fair catch, 
but has been removed to a certain extent by the increased penalty 
for fouls, etc. ; that the momentum-mass plays still exist, except 
' at the start off; and finally, the belief is forced upon us that 
kicking, whenever the rule calls for it, is simply a waste of time, 


and is not in the least beneficial to the game. 
Thomas G. Trenchard. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ONTRIBUTIONS for the November Lit. due October 
25th. 


TT WILL be a great convenience to the Business Manager if 
those who have changed their address since last year will 
make known the fact to him immediately. It is also desired 
that he be at once notified of any failure or delay in receiving 
the magazine. Those who have subscribed this Fall are entitled 
to the May and June numbers of this volume. If they have 
not yet been received, they can be had at the office at any time 
before the publication of the November number. 


E WISH to call attention again to the offer of prizes set 
forth in the May number of the Lrr. Special attention 
should be paid to the terms of these competitions. In addition 
to the Washington’s Birthday prize, the sum of $10 is offered 
for the best two poems from one contributor published during 
the coming year. A similar prize of $10 will be awarded for 
the best two sketches published. Also, a prize of $10 is offered 
for the best story handed in before January 22d, 1895. It will 
be noted from the terms of the competition that as much latitude 
as possible is given. It is the purpose of the board to encourage 
persistent effort in trying for the magazine. The wisdom of an 
early and vigorous start in the work cannot be too strongly 


urged. 


THE MASS-MEETING AS A POWER 


T CAN not fail to impress the most casual observer of the 
progress in the development of collegiate customs that we are 
at present passing through an era of change. It might almost 
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be said that during the last three years there has been an 
epidemic of reform in college. Customs and practices that the 
alumnus of a few years ago would have declared to be firmly 
fixed for many generations yet to come, have been seized upon 
and uprooted as completely as if they had never existed. 
Reform has followed reform in bewildering succession, until one 
is at a loss to know which landmark will be next to go. That 
these innovations have been in general beneficial, both to the 
individual and the college as a whole, is not for a moment to be 
questioned. The effectual abolishment of the rush, the sup- 
pression of Thanksgiving riot, the measures taken for restrain- 
ing sensationalism in press correspondence, the extinction of 
cheating in examinations and the recent ultimatum of the 
college against hazing, are movements that have each in turn 
obtained an awed murmur of approbation from press and public. 
It then behooves us as lovers of original research to inquire into 
the means by which these ends have been achieved. Let us 
examine from an entirely practical standpoint the ‘process by 
which these results have been carried out. 

While the influence of our college perivdicals has been more 
or less felt in these matters and they have been"to some extent 
a priori accessories, the great instrument of collegiate reform has 
been the mass-meeting. This modern Ecclesia has grown to be 
such a power in academic life that it deserves the earnest atten- 
tion of every intelligent observer. 

It is, in the first place, a natural outgrowth of the democratic 
tendencies of the college. We are justly proud of this ability 
that the undergraduate body possesses, of putting jaside class dis- 
tinctions and individual exclusiveness, and blending into a homo- 
geneous whole. But as De Tocqueville says, the advantage of 
democracy does not consist in favoring the prosperity of all, 
but simply in contributing to the well being of the greatest 
number. There is thus a logical supposition of a minority. It 
is difficult to believe that every mind represented in our college 
mass-meeting is formed so closely on one model that there will 
be invariable unanimity of opinion. Now it has been a notice- 
able fact that in the consideration of every question above 
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alluded to, there has not been such expression of opinion as- 
could pass for even the shadow of a two-sided discussion. 

In every case, it will be remembered, there was the usual’ 
proposition of the subject to be considered, a motion followed" 
by an evidently pre-arranged set of remarks i in its favor ; this, 
followed by a delightfully unanimous acclamation. When one 
has left the meeting he is in danger of carrying away with him 
‘an unpleasant taste of “cut and driedness.” He believes that 
the sound of one dissenting vote would have been refreshing. 
There has been impressed upon him the painful similarity to 
sheep following a leader. Now, be the leader ever so good, we 
are all averse to being classed as sheep. It is not the specific 
results of these meetings that is to be criticised, but the servile 
tendency to adopt the Shibboleth of the majority, manifested in 
achieving them. As has been said above, it is absurd to believe 
that there was absolute unanimity of opinion on all the questions 
that have received the judgments of our mass-meetings. Where, 
then, is that manly candor supposed to be the prerogative and 
characteristic of the young American? Whence has fled this 
“masculine independence of opinion ” ? 

The influence and power of the mass-meeting as a factor in 
college government is clearly recognized, the growth and devel- 
opment of this power is firmly anticipated and it is for these 
reasons, and no others, that we make this appeal for a proper 
display of manly independence in them. The necessity for this 
is vital. The ultimate efficacy of the institution depends upon 
it. Let as have that frank expression of opinion, that earnest, 
courageous defence of personal beliefs that we have come to 
regard as the bulwark of our “ American system.” It is only 
in this way that we may lay a foundatiou on which we can stand* 
and look forward to some golden era that will witness the estab- 
lishment of an effective and complete self-government system in» 
Princeton. 
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“ Sir you are very welcome to our house ; 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scout this breathing courtesy.”’ 
— Shakespeare. 


“ Times go by turns, and chances change by course 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse.” 
—Southern. 


“ Repulse upon repulse met ever, 
Yet gives not o’er, though desperate of success.’” 
—Milton 


ws rummaging about amid the alcoves and archives of the literary 
d Lrr. sanctum for a space, the Gossip discovered the sleeping kettle 
Three months of stillness and inactivity had given it a dusty, cobweby 
appearance. Poor, forlorn little kettle. Imagine three months on the 
campus amidst the buildings without its careless, happy population—the 
student body. How true it is that places in themselves are not all, but 
the people in them make the places. 

Some water, a match and the little aleohol lamp, and the kettle does 
the rest. 

Salve! 

After three short months of separation we bave returned again to Alma 
Mater’s arms. We have returned, but many familiar formsand faces are 
missed. We cannot help but miss them. Those characters who in our 
Freshman year seemed as Sophomores, grim ogres of ancient fairy lore 
in modern garb. How we did hate them. Yes, hate’s the word. We 
thought them all that was brutal, arrogant and annoying. 

But then those very ones the year after seemed to take on a different 
nature. No Jekyll and Hyde went through a more thorough trans- 
formation. Those very men for whom we were “ laying to kill” in the 
snow-ball fight were the ones whom we had most misjudged. The man 
who made us sing the ode to the moon, tackle the corn stalks, wait on 
his dinner-table and otherwise humiliated us and made us wish we had 
a giant’s strength, was the man we found to be the “ whitest” of them all. 
In those days Freshman year was not the time to form our likes and dis- 
likes. We formed them nevertheless, but almost always changed our 
dislikes. All these have gone. We never realized before how much we 
should missthem. They were all good boys and Princeton men! 

Then there are the new faces of the incoming class. How strange they 
look at first on the campus. They hardly seem part of us, they go back 
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and forth to recitation with that peculiar look of interest and movement 
of indecision which marks the stranger. 

Salve Freshman, we're always glad to see you though, the more the 
merrier. It don’t take long to become part of this little college world, 
eventually you must run it. So learn it aright and love it well. 

How Princeton has changed in the past few years—aye, even since our 
return this fall. The old-time rush about the cannon, the moonlight 
cane spree on the green in front of Witherspoon, the snow-ball fight 

and, lastly, the Sophomore-Freshman troubles—all things of the past. 

‘ Most of these we may relinquish with a sigh, but to the Gossip it 
seems as though one of Princeton’s prettiest and most weird sights had 
gone with the moonlight cane-spree. 

Imagine a clear, cool invigorating October night on the green in front 
of Witherspoon Hal]. A bright hunter’s moon upin the heavens casts 
its cold silvery light over all. Onthe green, a great circle of a thousand 
men is formed. It is not light enough to distinguish forms or faces, and 
the dark circle looks like a huge ringed puff of black smoke as it comes 
from the engine’s chimney. The lights in Witherspoon are lit, and throw 
a warmer and mellower tinge on the scene. Everywhere else all is still 
and dark, save where the moonbeams glint on the rustling foliage or on 
slate roofs. 

Then through the ring are led the Freshman and Sophomore light- 
weight representatives. The signal is given and the struggle for the 
cane ensues. Not a sound comes from the human wall about the strug- 
gling forms. Nothing is heard save the heavy breathing and gasps of 
the two contestants. Suddenly one falls with a dull thud to the ground, 
a moment of suspense, and then a loud cheer goes up from the sympa- 
thizers of the winner. Twice more is this scene enacted, with the mid- 
dle and heavyweights, and to those who have had the fortune of witness- 
ing one of these weird contests, with these particular surroundings, they 
cannot but feel that Princeton has lost one of its most romantic, faci- 
nating and harmless pictures of our undergraduate life. 

But turning from this pleasant reminiscence of the. past, the kettle 
draws us on. 

Life seems to be but a huge panorama, unfolding to us its limitless 
scenes, with their stories, pathetic and gay. 

And now, before the listening Gossip’s fancy, he sees in the white 
curling smoke of the kettle a picture. 

A picture full of pathos, a scene whose accompanying tale of sadness 
cold type fails to express. 

He sees pictured before him a room, an ordinary room, bearing the 
characteristic signs of undergraduate occupancy. Seated here and there 
are several forms. One upon a divan,ensconced amid sofa cushions, 
lazily smoking a pipe. His face is utterly expressionless. His thoughts, 
if he has any, seem to be more remote than the antipodes. Another 
sits at the large table in the centre of the room, twirling a pencil in his 
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fingers and looking smilingly down at some scrawlings he makes as he 
sits and twirle. There is no mirth in his smile, no escaping ray of sun- 
shine. It is hard, satirical, utterly devoid of feeling. 

Then in the middle of the room, standing, hat, and also a small pad of 
printed blanke, in hand, are two forms. Resignation is stamped upon 
the features of the pair, resignation coupled with expressions of expect- 
ancy, hope and mild reproach. 

In those two forms centres the great unspeakable pathos of the picture: 

Tableau of ‘‘ Innocence Abroad?” No! 

Hazing? No, for that is another of those things of the past. 

No, none of those. Simply Lrr. editors hunting subscriptions. 

Ah, gentle individual, or reader perhaps, if you could but know the 
great limitless numbers who could not take the Lir. because they didn’t 
know whether they would be able to stay in college, or because they did 
not intend to return next year, or because they were dead broke, 
or because they had already subscribed for the Princetonian, the 
Tiger, or the Princeton Press, or all three, or because they never 
read that kind of reading, or because—well, the Gossip knows the 
story by heart; but the “‘becauses” here enumerated are but as a 
short title to a long book. And then if Princeton had no Luit., or 
Tiger, or Princetonian, and Yale, and Harvard, and Amherst, and Rutgers 
had theirs—well, what would then be said by those same prestidigita- 
tors of ‘‘ because?” 

This isa funny little world of ours. Funny because of the people 
in it. 

Yes, we’re back here agair, and after the first greetings and hand- 
shakings over it hardly seems as though we had left the place. 

It seems such a short while ago that we were watching the great fire 
on the cannon after that never-to-be-forgotten 93 Thanksgiving day, 
and here we are, again watching, discussing, arguing and criticising the 
merits pro and con of this quarter, or end, or that centre, or full back. 

Summer is surely over when these things exist. It is surely time for 
the white ducks, cheviots and the blazer to be called in, and once again 
don the corduroy and the sweater. 

But ’Varsity practice is about to commence, and the Gossip hies him 
hence to (as the dailies say) “ get a line on the men.”” Aw revoir. 
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** May every good fellow on our campus so fair 
Have a big-belly’d bottle when harass’d with care.”’ 
—Bobbie. 


HE Table has had a long, long sleep. Away back in the beautiful 
month of roses he laid him down for a summer’s nap, and now 
after thrice thirty suns have risen and set he wakes up to find the glori- 
ous days of summer mellowing into the gentle October lights and shades, 
when the fellows walk about with an air of dreaminess and talk in sub- 
dued tones, and look sad. For the Table finds during his long sleep that 
he has undergone a strange metamorphosis, and everything seems not 
quite right. The new dignity don’t fit, perhaps. No longer a “ stately 
junior,” but having shed his cozy chrysalis, as it were, he now proudly 
sails forth on gaudy wings, a grave and reverend Senior, the cock of the 
walk—provided always that no Freshman be near. The change, to all 
outward appearances, is for the better; yet ye senior’s happiness is not 
without itsalloy. Thelast year! There’stherub. That thought makes 
a fellow stop and look back; to reflect, to consider, to endeavor to get 
some notion of his bearings, and how far the journey has progressed. 
Too far, too far! Three beaming mile-posts glitter in the sinking sun on 
that backward path, and only a very short distance ahead the last post 
is all too plainly visible. How full of real joy and gladness those three 
years have been! The callow Freshman days, when we always looked 
forward to the good things in store for us, when for the first time we 
tasted the sweets of shady walks and ivy-covered walls, and enjoyed in 
anticipation the storied days of upperclassmanship, when we should be 
well acquainted with every fellow in college, and be chummy with some 
of the great ones; it seemed we never could, not even in imagination, 
reach the vast dignity of seniorship. Ninety-two was the greatest class 
in college to at least one class—the Freshman class—for the ninety-two’s 
were then Seniors! 

But, after a long, long time, we did rise above the verdant state and 
actually attained to the dignity of Sophomores—at least a dignity to us 
then. And we were permitted to don the college colors! With what 
license we took advantage of that privilege! Every fellow was as gaudy 
as a peacock, going about in search of what green thing he might devour. 
But the novelty soon wore off, and before we realized it we had passed 
another golden mile-post and were in the toils of ‘‘ Magie’s Physics.” 
Still forward is the view; never retrospective. The year is half gone, 
the days of Spring bring a warning, but we heed it not; we enjoy, 
enjoy, and what care we for fleeting time! Senior year is yet to come, 
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we boast ourselves. Ninety-four sings her songs, says her say at Com- 
mencement, sheds a few tears and is gone; we lie down for our Sum- 
mer’s nap, Juniors yet at heart, we dream of joys yet in anticipation. 
The Autumn sun peeps over the tower of Old North, falls full in our 
face, the drowsy Table shakes itself, stretches a leg or two, heaves a 
sigh, yawns and awakes to the full realization of Senior year—and 
instinctively looks back. The wish irresistibly forces itself to expres- 
sion—‘‘ Would I were a callow Freshman again, and could live it all 
over once more.” 

But enough. These reflections are getting the Table into a state cal- 
culated to convert his vast stock of ancient mucilage into briny tears, 
The ink bottle is already beginning to effervesce and the scissors are our 
last resort. 

Out of the vast bundle of exchanges awaiting our notice we can touch 
only a few. All are necessarily carried over from last year. 

The Dartmouth Lit. for June isa special effort in the way of an illus- 
trated Commencement number, and shows commendable enterprise. 
The leading papers of more than local interest are W. A. Foster’s short, 
sketchy and suggestive essay on James Whitcomb Riley; a delightful 
bit of poetic prose called ‘‘In the High Air,” by Robert A. Campbell ; 
a spicy and sparkling Contributor’s Club, in which “Girls that I have 
kissed” is certainly not without a charm in its simplicity of execution, 
not to mention any additional charm clinging round the always charm- 
ing topic of which the tale treats. But it occurs to the Table that if the 
writer of this little squib is telling his story from actual experience, his 
checkered career in the osculatory arena would certainly entitle him to 
no less an appellation than “‘ Jack, the kisser.” 

The poetry of the number includes a considerable portion of its 
make-up. Richard Hovey, “ Dartmouth’s Laureate,” contributes ‘“ Men 
of Dartmouth,” a song; “Ode to Pan,” by R. A. Campbell, is amusing 
and has a jingle, and K. Knowlton’s sonnet, ‘‘ The Isle of the Sirens,” 
has a true poetic touch— 


THE ISLE OF THE SIRENS. 


The waves that ripple on that peaceful shore 
Laugh in the gay delight of wanton hate ; 
With watchful malice, patiently they wait 

To catch the distant sound of plashing oar, 

And then the laugh becomes an angry roar, 

The Sirens’ heavenly song, the call of fate, 
The waters gape, revealing hell’s dark gate, 

That opens, closes, opens nevermore. 

But ah! the rapture of that wondrous song 
Is sweeter far than all the joys of light, 

Is bliss more deep than all the pain of death. 

Who hath not heard it, live he ne’er so long, 

His life 1s short ; his death is calm and bright, 

Who sinks to sleep lulled by the Sirens’ breath. 
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The Williams Lit. for June is readable in places, in other places open to 
adverse criticism. The Table doubts the propriety of publishing such 
stories as “ Last Pages from a Maniac’s Diary.” We do not object to the 
particular production in question so much as to the genus to which it 
belongs. The ravings of the maniac are not, as a rule, calculated to 
appeal to the youthful mind as constituting a particularly inviting subject 
for meditation. A much more desirable class of stories is illustrated in 
“The News Editor,” by “F. D.G.” This is an excellent piece of work, 
and just such as our Lit.’s are in need of. Here we have both feeling 
and finish in a nutshell. 

The June number of The Amherst Lit. is full of good things. In the 
way of essays and stories the number is exceptionally attractive, but 
we deplore an entire absence of verse. Charles T. Burnett treats of 
“The Historical Novel” in a very readable essay. Taking Kenilworth 
as a type, he sketches the function of the historical novelist in portray- 
ing the character and spirit of the age treated, and quite converts the 
doubting reader to his opinion as to the great importance of the style of 
novel in question. An interesting sketch in the lower walks of life is 
William J. Boardman’s “The Silent Man.” Nelson Kingsland, in “The 
Advice of a Worldly Man,” makes a plea for the rescue of “Chester- 
field’s Letters to His Son” from oblivion, and Dwight W. Morrow 
follows with what seems to the Table by all odds the best effort of the 
number, “As Each Man Thinketh.” The wealthy banker’s self-satiefac- 
tion, which he, deluded, mistakes for happiness, is finely contrasted with 
the real happiness of the plodding doctor. The sketch has about it 
something of the flavor of real life, and the reader turns again to read 
the smooth phrases and longs to hear more of the same quality from 
the same pen. But for the entire absence of verse, the Amherst is the 
best June number we have yet seen. 

The neat cover of The Harvard Advocate, with its characteristic seal 
and clear-cut lettering in loyal crimson, is always a pleasant visitor at 
the Table’s den, especially as it is sure to bring promises of a pleasant 
half-hour’s chat. Nor are its promises unfulfilled. In the main the style 
of article found in the Advocate is just such as is needed at the present 
time in our college literature to add a flavor to the sometimes too heavy 
productions. Undoubtedly, the light story can be made too light, and a 
too great predominance of lightness leads to an extreme here as well, but 
it is safe to say that a liberal infusion of the policy of The Advocate would 
bring a marked improvement to sundry of our callege periodicals. The 
poetry is always one of The Advocate’s best points. The following, by 
Percy Louis Shaw, is representative: 





IN THE MIST. 


Over us both the mist fell fast. 
Afar the bells were ringing, 

And the sound of the surf came floating past, 

Over the ocean deep and vast, 

Like the voice of a mermaid singing. 











The Yale Courant seems to fill much the same place at Yale that The 
Advocate fills at Harvard. Its contents always include several delightful 
short sketches, verse and stories, making up a genial companion with 
which to while away an idle hour. A rare bit of verse, by Chester J. 
Hunt, fills one with sweet memories of the things that were not many 


months ago : 


Over the ocean vast and deep 


With dreamy eyes we watched them sweep, 
And the world seemed lulled to a gentle sleep 


Onward we rocked like a phantom ship, 


Watching our anchor rise and dip 
Into the surge with its armored tip, 


A single gull, with silvery breast, 

And through the mist in the white-robed west, 
With one pale star in her nether crest, 

The pale new moon hung in the sky, 


And still we floated gently by, 
Hearing the waters.moan and sigh, 
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Ghost-like the shades came flying ; 


While the wind and the waves were sighing. 


Thoughtlessly, dreamily sailing ; 


As the light of the day was paling. 


Like a sprite by the clouds was roaming, 


The moon peered into the gloaming. 


A halo round her glowing, 


Restlessly, fitfully flowing. 





IN MAY. 


Lovely Summer’s coming ; 
I feel it, I know it. 
The singing birds, the budding trees 
All tell it, all show it. 
Summer with her wealth of flowers, 
Summer with her happy hours, 
Summer with her magic powers, 
I love her, I love her. 


Lovely Summer's coming ; 

I’m laughing, I’m singing. 
Already in the air her songs 

Are floating, are ringing. 
Summer with her fields of grain, 
Summer with her cooling rain, 
Summer in my heart again, 

I love her, I love her. 


The Table is gratified to see both The Wellesley Magazine and The Vassar 
Miscellany for June made up almost entirely by the undergraduates. 
This is as it should be. Both numbers bear out the opinion that the 
Table has now been insisting upon for some time, that our women’s col- 


leges can put out a meritorious amateur magazine by the efforts of the 
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undergraduates alone, without the assistance of the alumnz. A more 
attractive table of contents we have not seen in The Wellesley for many 
a month. Nearly the whole of the number is given over to literature 
apropos of the celebration of Tree Day. The opening contribution isa 
charming poem, “Greeting to the Day,” followed by “The Address of 
Welcome,” by Lizbeth Gertrude Angell. ‘Advice of the Wise Fool,” 
while of local interest only, reads as though full of witty ‘‘ hits” for the 
initiated. Julia Stevens Buffington has an extended poem, occupying 
some five or six pages, under the somewhat formidable title “Zu Neuen 
Ufern Lockt ein Neuen Tag,” which shows considerable poetic merit 
and is especially noteworthy for the smoothness of its rhythmic flow. 
The “’97 Class Song,” by Julia Davenport Randall, sounds a note of 
loving patriotism to Alma Mater, while an oration by Margarette D. 
Purington is not without considerable literary merit. To read the notice 
of the celebration under the title ‘ Tree Day, '94,” is enough to awaken 
in the heart of the Table (wherever that may be) a strong desire to wit- 
ness the execution of one of these very interesting programmes. The 
editorials of the number are especially strong. 

The Vassar Miscellany has a couple of excellent light essays in “ An 
Instance of Literary Evolution,” by M. B. Mumford, and “ Shakespeare’s 
Fatalism,” by Elizabeth Hazelton Haight. The other essays of the 
number seem somewhat heavy for the modern college magazine. The 
poetry is plenteous and of fair quality. Let the following testify : 


APPEARANCES. 


I watched her in church one sunny day, 
My lady of matchless grace, 

As she followed the old man’s stumbling words 
With earnestly upturned face. 


I studied the curve of her soft round cheek 
And the fringe of her thoughtful eyes, 

And I mused, she is fair and holy and meek, 
With a heart that the angels might prize. 


We walked together down through the aisle 
And out from the wide church door 

As my lady said, with her wondrous smile, 

** Were you ever so bored before?” 











Book TALK. 


BOOK TALK. 


“* The noblest study of mankind is woman.” 
(With profuse apologies to Mr. Alexander Pope.) 


A writer in the September North American Review, enraged, no doubt, 
at the gigantic proportions the “ woman’s rights” question has assumed 
within late years, makes the following extraordinary statement. The 
quotation is rather long, but it illustrates the point I wish to make: 


“ A clever Frenchman has said, and with some truth, that in England woman is the inferior 
of man, in France she is his equal, and in America his superior. Indeed, man in this country 
has deferred to her so long that woman is beginning to think she has the force that compels 
deference, and not the weakness that woos it. She has fought her way into so many avenues of 
intellectual effort hitherto closed to her, that she is beginning to look upon the very citadel as 
hers. She has even, in her exalted moments, vague, sad dreams of a good time coming when the 
coarse masculine intelligence which has so long mismanaged things in this world will be replaced 
by the finer intuitions and nobler instincts of the oppressed sex. In short, the vanity of woman 
in this day, when she is so strenuously imitating the masculine animal whom she despises so 
deeply, is beginning to assume a masculine tinge ; it is a sort of pseudo-conceit.”’ 


I think it is quite evident from this that the exaggerated statements 
concerning “ woman’s rights” do not proceed entirely from that vast 
army of disappointed old maids who are its most enthusiastic defenders. 
For a great many things have been written lately on both sides of the 
question—things which are inexpressibly tiresome to read and which 
have had no particular influence upon anybody or anything, with the 
possible exception of having exposed the “advanced woman” of the 
day to the biting satire of the Great American Humorous Periodical. 
But the question is a serious one in spite of the fact that comparatively 
few of the articles written in its support (especially those written by 
women), admit of serious consideration on the part of the student of 
modern social life. 

When, however, a book appears which carries with it such an air of 
authority as the one* the Critic had the good fortune to read last sum- 
mer, even the most sceptical of us is impressed with the fact that there 
may be some truth in the idea of woman suffrage after all. But the 
modest Critic, as he begins his task of reviewing the book, is oppressed 
with sinister forebodings. He has a distinct recollection of the time 
when a writer in this magazime, armed witn Schopenhauer and the 
Scriptures, solemnly advanced several “‘ reasons for the further and com- 
plete subjugation of women ;” and he recalls with a great degree of viv- 






**** Common Sense,’ applied to Woman Suffrage.”” By Mary Putnam-Jacobi, M.D. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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idness the storm of disapproval and scathing sarcasm which consequently 
descended upon the Nassau Lit. from the lips of the fair college maga- 
zine editors throughout the country. 

And so he intends to be very discreet. He wishes to hurt no one’s 
sensibilities. He admits that Mrs. Jacobi says much that is true about 
woman suffrage, though he cannot for the life of him see why Mrs. 
Jacobi thinks “a situation similar to the present hath not happened 
since the days of Noah.” The fact that in New York State women are 
recognized as persons in law “ possessing intelligence entirely equal to 
the average intelligence of those who already exercise the suffrage,” does 
not seem to authorize the statement that woman is subordinate in politics 
solely because she is man’s inferior physically. Nor has the Critic been 
able to determine by what process of reasoning Mrs. Jacobi arrives at 
the unique conclusion that “ woman is admittedly man’s intellectual 
superior.” The most amusing part of all this is that it is said in such a 
profoundly serious way. 

The occasional tirades against poor, weak man give an added flavor to 
the book. Read this: 

“Men support women * * * * as an equivalent for the prehistoric service of keeping off 


wild beasts, knocking down fellow-men and bringing home to the family roost the toothsome 
antelope or succulent bear.” 





And that is all the thanks we get! But listen to this: 


“ The pleasure of life will be gone when there is no one left to boss! All the feminine charm, 
all the womanly grace, all the bewitchment, all the dear delight, that from the beginning of time 
men have been ascribing to women, does not lie in them, but outside of them ; it is not a potency, 
it is a situation ; it is not a natural force, it is a political contrivance; it has not been celebrated 
in poetry and song because men love women, but only because men love to order women around! 
What a mournful disillusion ! ’’ 


Yes; and what unmitigated pessimism ! 

Then there is the question of women orators. Of course! Let them 
orate, by all means; it amuses the public and gives the newspapers 
something to talk about. But, to be honest, does the recent spectacle of 
Mrs. Diggs shaking her fist in Mrs. Lease’s face and calling her a liar, 
liar, liar, on a public platform, lead us to believe that women could be 
depended upon to purify and elevate politics ? 

After all, the thing that impresses you on reading Mrs. Jacobi’s book 
is the dead earnestness which is stamped on every page. To be sure, 
she attacks Mr. Goldwin Smith, ridicules his arguments, declares it im- 
possible to take him seriously, and all that ; but we may let it pass. It 
is merely an example of the kind of whole-souled enthusiasm which 
seeks to down every opponent, great or small, regardless of consequences. 
Now and then a bit of fine sarcasm, a dash of eloquence, rounds off an 
argument so forcibly that you are convinced in spite of yourself. The 
writer’s wide knowledge of historical facts, her effective use of statistics, 
her persistence in speaking of things as they are in practice and not as 
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they ought to be in theory, will make the book a power in the forma- 
tion of public opinion on one of the most vital questions of the day. It 
is a pity to mar the style of the book by expressions like this: 


“ The protest against political inequality, uttered at Seneca Falls, fell back from the buttressed 
fortress of existing political institutions like a ball of feathers from a wall of adamant ”’ (!) 


Such glaring metaphors fall with a dull thud. We hear the whiz of 
the rocket, our eyes are blinded by the flash; but after all it is only a 
piece of burnt paper and a stick. 

Professor Boyesen, in his latest volume of essays * looks at the woman 
suffrage question from the other point of view—from the man’s point of 
view ; but it is perfectly evident that he has a profound admiration for 
the American woman, the utmost respect for her intelligence and ability. 
In spite of all this, there is a tone of regret running through the essay 
on the American Novelist and his Public that women should form so much 
the larger portion of the novelist’s circle of readers. Tbe writer of 
fiction, he says, is consequently forced to avoid “ everything which re- 
quires thought, because, rightly or wrongly, thought is not supposed to 
be the ladies’ forte.” A little farther on he says that he has never writ- 
ten a novel “ without helplessly deploring the fact that young ladies 
were to be the arbiters of its fate; that young persons whose opinions 
on any other subject involving the need of thought or experience we 
should probably hold in light esteem, constitute an Areopagus from 
whose judgments, in matters relating to fiction, there is no appeal.” 

Now the gentle reader (if there is such a creature) must not under- 
stand the Critic to imply that Prof. Boyesen is slandering the American 
Girl, because he is doing nothing of the kind. In all the essays you will 
find a healthy, genial tone, a thorough appreciation of everything 
American. The style is light, graceful, readable—suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. In point of fact, Prof. Boyesen has a tremendous advan- 
tage over most writers, in being able to look at things from two points 
of view—the European and the American; for in the essay on German 
and American Women, in which he compares the national characteristics, 
he has done what few writers can do or ever have done, with a sim- 
plicity and fidelity to fact that is rarely seen to-day. Every one of the 

essays is on a question of present interest, and is treated in a manner 
typical of a form of production that is modern in the truest sense of the 
word. 

So much for the essays of the month. Now for something quite dif- 
ferent. Here is a bookt which resembles a great many of the con- 
ventional ‘‘summer novels” in that it borders so closely upon the ques- 
tionable that you are at loss to know whether to pronounce it immoral 
or not. It opens with a realistic description of a student’s café in the 





** Literary and Social Silhouettes.”” By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. (New York: Harper 
and Bros.) 


+“ In the Quarter.” By Robert W. Chambers. (Chicago and New York: F. T. Neely.) 
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Latin Quarter, where we are pleasantly greeted with the sound of swear- 
ing and breaking glass, interspersed with snatches of song from the lips 
of the half-drunken revelers. Then there follows a riot scene in the 
streets of Paris, with its punching and kicking and fighting, its screams, 
curses and yells—it is charming, fascinating! But, in spite of all this, 
the story proceeds to the bitter end. Stray dashes of humor now and 
then serve to give to it a brighter coloring, and it is only just to say that 
whatever its other faults may be, the style never drags. At the same 
time you will slowly but surely eome to the conclusion, as you wade 
through page after page of insipid sentimentality, that the characters 
are a set of consummate fools. That is why the Critic felt not the 
slightest pang of regret when he finally closed the book. 

Kindly have a little patience. There is still another* “summer novel” 
to go through—a novel which is very much on the style of “In the 
Quarter,” with none of the glamour of its Parisian background. Unlike 
the other book it is a purpose novel—by which I mean that it is an essay 
on the evils of modern social life, badly concealed behind a transparent 
film of fiction. The writer is so carried away by his moral enthusiasm 
that he winds up every fourth chapter with three pages of fine type, 
labeled ‘‘A ParasiE;” and, consequently, we grow unutterably tired at 
finding 

“ The same stale viands served up o’er and o’er,”” 


(as our friend Ovid says, with whom, I take it, the Freshmen are thor- 
oughly familiar). The story itself is uninteresting. There is no snap 
and vigor to it, and the characters generally talk like automatons—like 
very poor automatons. There is nothing cheerful, not one gleam of 
hope; everything is strained and agonizing. All through the book you 
will find people sobbing hysterically and shouting: “Oh, my God! 
What’s to be done?” but you haven’t the least sympathy with them; 
you only laugh. 

Then there is the heroine. She is very sweet. It is delightful to see 
her turn upon the wicked villain with a furious glare in her eyes and 
hiss: “ You tricked me by my mother’s death bed, you tricked me into 
becoming your wife, and you knew I loved him all the time—you 
devil!” Then the curtain falls and the scene ends with fireworks and 
bass drums. 

Still another “ purpose novel.” But the purpose of this bookt is so 
much less advanced than that of the several pleas for woman’s emanci- 
pation now masquerading as novels, that it will appeal to those who 
have not yet abandoned Scott and George Eliot for Sarah Grand and 
Beatrice Harraden. It isa good thing in these days to find a woman 
writer who detests the idea of the equality of the sexes; who says em- 
phatically that man’s sphere and woman’s are essentially different be- 


* “A Moral Blot.”’ By Sigmund B. Alexander. (Boston: Arena Publishing Co.) 
+“ The Light of Other Days.”” By Mrs. Forrester. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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cause their natures are different, and that for either to presume to 
compete with the other in his or her own sphere is as futile as it is 
absurd. Like Thackeray, she honestly admits that “woman is the 
lesser man,” and writes her novel accordingly: With the exception of 
some pessimistic reflections on the passing of the “‘good old timer,” and 
a lot of sage advice to young girls on how to make themselves agreeable 
to the other sex, ‘“‘The Light of Other Days” is wort reading because 
it is written in such an honest, straightforward way. And there is 
much common sense in it. Mrs. Forrester is right when she puts ina 
modest plea for the old school of romanticists in preference to the 
“sordid realists” of to-day. “Sorrow, poverty, tragedy,” she says, 
‘*need not be banished from books or picturer, but they may be treated 
with pathos and refinement instead of being represented in hideous, 
squalid nakedness.” That is a truth which the admirers of M. Zola seem 
to have forgotten. 

Somewhere or other the Critic ran across the following wise obser va- 
tion: 

“ "Twas heaven to lounge upon a couch, said Gray, 
And read new novels through a rainy day.”” 


Now that is all very true; but it depends largely upon what the “new 
novels” are about, and who wrote them. The Critic has a certain 
“rainy day” in mind when his feelings as he ‘“‘lounged upon his 
couch” and read a certain “‘new novel,” were anything but 
“heavenly.” A psychological question has been agitating his 
mind ever since. Why do the patient public endure, nay, even 
er joy, the presence of a character in fiction with whom they would 
not be on “ bowing terms” in real life? Mr. Hubbard* has taken ad- 
vantage of such a psychological anomaly and has created, for the hero of 
his tale, a man whose sole virtue is good nature and whose vices are 
legion. The Critic does not mean to say that the book is not interesting, 
for he shares with the rest of mankind the above-mentioned mental 
kink, and he read it through in an evening. The story is well told and 
the illustrations are strikingly novel and effective. Yet, after all, the 
book leaves a bad taste in one’s mouth ; for after lowering the unfortu- 
nate hero through successive stages of worthlessness and degradation, 
the author sllows him to commit suicide and murder the blind girl, 
whom he loves, by leading her off « ferry bridge into the river. 

The Critic very much doubts the artistic value of a book which leaves 
such a picture upon the reader’s mind. The public want to be enter- 
tained, not distressed, by the books they read. It is not often that a 
Charlotte Bronté can overshadow a tragedy like Jane Hyre by the perfec- 
tion and genius of its portrayal. Too ofien a book’s many virtues are 
lost in a sense of disappointment and the feeling that our good taste has 
been offended by an unnecessary addition to the literature of sorrow 


***No Enemy (but Himself.)”” By Elbert Hubbard. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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and crime. Morality and honor, uprightness aud integrity, are not 
relics of a past age, and the average reader demands at least a sprinkling 
of these virtues in his literary meals. 

Finally, brethren, do not imagine for a moment that the Critic is 
preaching youasermon. These are plain facis. 

If you really care anything about books—which is by no means 
assuming that you are a book-worm—you will read an attractive-looking 
volume long before you will seek refuge from reality between the paper 
covers of the average ‘“‘summer novel.” And that is why you will be 
drawn to the Incognito Library—why these short stories will have to be 
very bad before you will permit yourself to lay them aside. The worst 
thing about this Incognito Library is that it is incognito. You have a 
feeling of dissatisfaction, a sense of incompletenesse, because you are 
ignorant of the authors’ names. But then it is a good thing for the 
Critic; he doesn’t know whose toes he is treading upor, and he is freer 
to say what he thinks (provided, of course, critics do think). 

The first* of this series of short stories bears the suggestive title of 
The Shen’s Pigtail—suggestive, that is, because you can think of so many 
things it might mean without ever striking it just right. Before you 
have gone very far, however, you will find that the “ Shen” is the per- 
sonification of Chinese magisterial solemnity, into whose pigtail has 
been vraided the most thrilling of romances. And that is just where 
the point of the whole thing lies. What we want to-day is a breath of 
fresh air in our short stories—fresh because it is new to us, because it 
brings us in touch with peoples and places of which we know but little. 
The Shen’s Pigtail does thie. The Chinese atmosphere, the “‘ celestial” 
flavoring which permeates its very essence, is something which will 
appeal to thinking people for the reason that the idea is not old. Yet 
the bock is too “spun out ”—too disjointed. You wish that “Mr. 
M——” (whoever he may be) had told his tale in less words, so that 
you might the better enjoy his occasional dashes of humor and pathos. 

The second volume} of the Incognito Library, whatever its faults, is 
not “spun out.” Everything is directly to the point. There is no room 
for unnecessary detail. The Hon. Stanbury is a fool, notwithstanding 
his good qualities (which were few) and his many bad qualities; and, 
while we might be surprised at a gentleman of the “ Hon.’s” social 
standing marrying a consumptive ballet girl with dyed hair, yet we are 
not in the least surprised at the “ Hon.’s” doing it, because it is pre- 
cisely the kind of thing we would expect him to do. However, the 
story shows clever character sketching. The development of the Hon. 
Stanbury’s character is particularly well done, and the occasional bite of 
playful sarcasm are delicious. There is, too, a curious mixture of humor 
and pathos which is certainly artistic. The second story in this volume 


*“ The Shen’s Pigtail.” By “Mr. M—.”’ (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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is wound about the person of Poor Miss Skeet, beneath whose unprepos- 
sessing exterior the author has found a warm, sympathetic nature. 
There is something tenderly pathetic in the passionate love of this 
withered old maid for all that is beautiful in art and life, something 
pitiful in her never having had an opportunity to gratify her ambition 
until the last few days of her dreary existence. 

And yet, when all is said, the impression you have upon finishing the 
book is that the death-rate is simply appalling. Let us go back and 
count the corpses. Yes; one person dies of consumption, another of 
typhoid fever, two more of diphtheria, and still another, at the end of 
the story, is expected to die of an exaggerated case of general debility! 
It is, possibly, a good thing now and then to end a story by killing off 
the chief character. It is convenient for the writer, and pathos, even 
very bad pathos, covers a multitude of sins. But this wholesale busi- 
ness is very depressing, possibly morbid, certainly unhealthy. Should 
the gentle reader be at all dyspeptic, he had better leave the book 
alone; for continual association with death-beds, and undertakers, and 
doctors’ bills, and cemeteries, is not likely to put one in a cheerful state 
of mind. 

But there is another kind of pathos—a truer, more lifelike pathos— 
which leaves you in a very different state of mind. I think of all the 
novels of the month, An Alar of Earth * best illustrates the point I wish 
to make. It is the story of a young girl of high aspirations, seemingly 
in the best of health, but in reality haunted by the knowledge of an in- 
curable disease which is to bring her to an early death. With this 
shadow hanging over her life, we can sympathize with her in her 
struggles for resignation; and the little pangs of regret that must creep 
out at times only serve to bring into stronger relief her cheery and 
kindly nature. 

While the other characters—Theo, with her socialistic views; Mr. 
Barrett, with his forward, though on the whole well-intentioned, “un. 
gentility "—are well drawn, yet that of Daphne, the heroine, is by far 
the best. Her confidences to “Pan,” the genius loci (so to speak) of 
Hiram’s Hill, are among the most skillful touches in the book. Though 
the meaning is at times somewhat obscure, and in some cases expressions 
might have been chosen with more nicety, the little book deserves a high 
place in contemporary fiction; for in the simplicity and naturalness of 
the style, and the delicate treatment of the plot, there is something 
which appeals to man’s finer nature and calls forth a quick response 
from every human heart. 

Speaking of ghosts (though, asa matter of fact, we were speaking of 
nothing of the kind), it is curious to note the prominence which these 
supernatural visitors have had in English literature. Beside the im- 
mortal ghosts in Hamlet and Julius Cesar, every one of us is familiar with 


**An Altar of Earth.” By Thymol Monk. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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the picture of Ebenezer Scrooge quaking before the shade of Marley ; 
and in fact we might mention many an instance where the ghostly ele- 
ment lends an added flavor to some of our most popular novels. But 
the strange thing about these spirits—the thing which makes them so 
like one another—is the fact that the majority of them are of an op- 
pressively melancholy turn of mind, and as a rule cause the hair to rise 
visibly upon the heads of all who chance to meet them stalking about 
in the witching hours of the night. But the ghost with the keen sense 
of humor is a new idea, and Mr. Bangs introduces his readers to several 
‘of these interesting creatures in the short stories which comprise his 
latest book.* There is no attempt to explain the remarkable adventures 
which follow closely upon one another; and that is where the charm of 
the thing lies; fora ghost story with an explanation is at best disap- 
pointing. 

The key-note of Mr. Bang’s humor is incongruity. In that he resembles 
Mark Twain; but the resemblance ceases there, for whatever you may 
say of Mark Twain, his style is not diffuse and Mr. Bang’s style is. His 
humor is spontaneous. He never appears to say anything for the mere 
sake of being funny; but you heartily wish he had borne in mind that, 
above all thingr, brevity is the soul of wit. The “long-drawn-out” story 
is to-day an offense against good taste. A man is no longer considered 
a fool because he cannot appreciate Scott or Fenimore Cooper. 

The old-fashioned Sunday-school novel will soon be a thing of the 
past. But there are some very good people who still insist upon writing 
this kind of book; and although they can no longer deluge the Sunday- 
school market, they sometimes manage to carry on their nefarious trade 
in the realm of the text-book. The younger and more helpless the 
readers for whom the book is written, so much the sharper and more 
numerous are the moral pins with which they may prick themselves. 
For instance, take the latest of these books.t You wander along ina 
sort of a maze, undecided as to whether you are studying physiology or 
digesting a temperance lecture. You discover to your infinite surprise 
that “sleep produced by quantities of alcohol is worse than lost, because 
it is so injurious to the body. The person wakes from it in a very 
unhappy condition.” Howtrue! Different head, different taste in the 
mouth—all different! Read on a bit. Do not express wonder at any- 
thing, not even when the author asks this embarrassing question: ‘‘Oan 
you think of anything sweeter than a baby is when it wakes from a nap 
that has followed its morning bath? I cannot.” Of course not. How 
could you? 

But read a little further. You will learn a great deal about skeletons 
and muscles and livers and lights; you will stumble unawares upon 
temperance songs, solemn warnings as to the frightful effects of tobscco, 


*“ The Water Ghost.”” By John Kendrick Bangs. (New York: Harper & Bros ) 
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little pious ¢pigrame, and impossible stories about still more impossible 
people. You are reminded of the laws concerning cleanliness which 
Moses gave to the Israelites (rather a comment on the Israelites, by the 
way), and you are expected to sympathize with the little girl who said: 
“TI wish I were rich, for then I could have a piano and a tooth-brush.” 
In a foot-note you read: “ Pianos cost a great deal of money, but almost 
anyone can haveatooth-brush. They are not expensive, and they add 
very much to our health and happiness.” 

When you have read this far, you feel disposed to box the author’s 
ears. 

A few pages back, the Critic had occasion to speak of the Latin Quar- 
ter in Paris—a place with which you have of course become familiar 
since reading Trilby.* For I take it that you have read Trilby—every one 
of you—and that is why it would be worse than useless to attempt an 
outline of the plot. But the Critic is harassed with the gravest doubts 
when he takes it upon himself to pass an opinion upon a book which 
has been so highly praised, so violently attacked, as Mr. Du Maurier’s 
latest novel. Since its first appearance in Harper’s Magazine, there have 
been people—good, pious people, too—who have heaped abuse upon 
author and publishers alike, for presuming to disgrace the pages of a 
respectable periodical with a story so absolutely immoral, so utterly 
degrading, that no decent person would dare to read it. On the other 
hand, men have gone so far as to advocate placing it in Sunday-school 
libraries, where its good influence may spread and the young people 
learn the wholesome lesson it has to teach. You see, it is a difficult 
thing to arrive at the truth of the matter. 

Certain it is, however, that the book is one of the most remarkable 
productions of the present day. The style, the plot, the characters—all 
are unique. There is the stalwart Taffy and the kind-hearted Laird; 
and last of all, Little Billee, whom we love in spite of his faults, beliefs 
or disbeliefs—whose sweet, honest, sympathetic nature lends an irresist- 
ible charm to the book. Svengali, the Jew, in whom were blended the 
finest artistic instincts and the vilest moral characteristics—Svengaili, 
whether playing Chopin in the studio or leading the orchestra while 
Trilby sings—‘“ Svengali, walking up and down the earth seeking whom 
he might cheat, betray, exploit, borrow money from, make brutal fun of, 
bully if he dared, cringe to if he must—man, woman, child or dog”— 
who can ever forget him, or cease to hate him? 

Do not judge Trilby by the first hundred pages, nor by the second, nor 
by the third. Look at it as a whole, and you will say that for masterly 
treatment of a delicate subject it stands by itself. It is the work of a 
man who speaks from intimate association with the places he describes, 
and that man could only be an artist to have written Trilby. 

Now the Critic has, or hopes he has, the utmost respect for the opin- 
ions of others, especially when those opinions carry some weight. He 
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has lis:ened patiently to the arguments of those who pronounce Trilby 
immoral; he has read the book carefully, with a view to discovering 
just where the immorality lies; but he cannot, for the life of him, see 
what there is in it to offend the sensibilities of the purest-minded 
woman alive. He would just as soon think of pronouncing the Scarlet 
Letter immoral ! y 

Far be it from me to seek to excuse Trilby for her faults—Trilby, the 
artist’s model, the blanchisseuse de fin, ‘‘and Heaven knows what be 
sides!” She had all the virtues—but one; but she is not coarse; only 
. she did not know. Right and wrong meant nothing to her; she fell not 
becanse she was im-mora! but because she was un-moral. And it seems 
to the Critic that Little Billee, who “adored piety in woman, although 
he was not pious by any means,” had the clearest insight into Trilby’s 
character on that memorable first day in the studio in the Place St. 
Anatole des Arts: 


“In one of his quick flashes of intuitive insight he divined far down beneath the shining sur- 
face of those eyes :which seemed for a moment to reflect only a little image of himself against 
the sky beyond the big north window) a well of sweetness; and floating somewhere in the midst 
of it the very heart of compassion, generosity and warm sisterly love ; and under that—alas! at 
the bottom of all—a thin slimy layer of sorrow and shame.” 


If you would know what true friendship means; if you would catch a 
glimpse of some of the brightest, cheeriest, most sympathetic natures 
that Euglish fiction has to show; if you would come into closer touch 
with all that is beautiful in art and life—read Trilby. It is nota purpose 
novel; it is a piece of exquisite artistic work. And English fiction is the 
better for its having been written. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Joint Meracuism, (being a plan by which gold and silver together may 
be made the basis of a sound and honest currency). By Anson 
Puetps Stoxes. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Perhaps the most important of modern political problems is the issue 
between monometallism and bimetallism. The plan suggested by Mr. 
Stokes to remonetize silver is unique, ingenious and impressive. But in 
trying to mediate between the evil of a light currency and the improba- 
ble prospect of an international agreement, the author comes danger- 
ously near advocating the possibility of a fluctuating currency—which 
might be made the subject of high investment and speculation. The 
pian, however, in some respects open for criticism, suggests a new and 
instructive line of thought, and when properly modified might afford a 
very practical solution of the silver problem. 
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CanapiAN Inpepenpence. By James Dovatas. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

The author, whose avocations have obliged him to visit almost every 
portion of the North American Continent, and have constantly brought 
him into intimate intercourse with the people of its most distant sec- 
tions, is thus peculiarly fitted to arrive at a correct judgment on the 
subject of Canada’s political relations to her neighbor and to the mother 
country. From a literary point of view the book is of little value ; but 
its stock of information, its carefully-prepared statistics and its evi- 
denres of wide research into the present political situation render it 
especially useful to the student of modern politics. If annexation be- 
tween the United States and Canada is impossible, says Mr. Douglas, the 
greatest harmony can exist only by modifying the reciprocal trade rela- 
tions, though Canada must (as far as is consistent) shape her policy in 
conformity with ours. 


Tae Artirictat Morusr. By “G. H.P.” (New York: G. P. Putvam’s 
Sons.) 

The writer of this delightfully humorous little sketch sympathetically 
dedicates it to “the oppressed husbands and fathers of the land, and to 
the unknown young men who may be contemplating matrimony.” The 
book is especially suitable for reading aloud ; it may be read in fifteen 
minutes. It relates the troubles which beset the unfortunate father of 
nine particularly obstreperous youngsters, and the way in which he 
constructed an “ artificial mother” capable of rocking any two of them 
to sleep at once in the most natural and effective manner imaginable. 
The book is written from the man’s point of view. It is doubtful if the 
average woman would thoroughly appreciate the gentle sarcasm which 
runs through its pages. 


Tue Fiyine Hatcron. By Ricwarp Henry Savacs. (Chicago and 
New York: F. T. Neely.) 

The fertile brain of Mr. Richard Henry Savage has at length given 
another book to the world. It is written in the style which Mr. 
Archibald Clavering Gunter has made famous. Italics and exclamation- 
points run riot through its pages, and the number of adventures through 
which the hero is called upon to pass would turn gray the hair of a less 
impossible man. In short, the book is a struggle—an attempt to make 
up by harrowing adventure for the lack of features of doubtfal character 
which gave such unenviable notoriety to some of the earlier works of 
this author. From a standpoint of good taste in omitting such unpleas- 
ant features, he is perhaps to be commended; from any other standpoint 
it is difficult to say as much. 


Tae Parncess or ALasKa. By Ricnarp Henry Savace. (Chicago and 
New York: F. T. Neely.) 
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CALENDAR 


CALEN DAR. 


June 9ruH.—Yale, 2; Princeton, 4. 
Jung 1lra.—Junior Orations: 1st prize, H. White; 2d, R. H. Carter; 
3d, A. C. Imbrie; 4th, W. H. Butler. 


ou Say? 





YES The BUNDY STANDARD RADIATOR is plain. It is reputed 
for plainness. Go where you will and you'll hear of the beautiful and 
plain Bundy Radiator. Not only by reason of absence of configuration is it plain, 
but plain by virtue of having no fins or extended surface, which are worth go per 
cent. less than plain surface (See Dr. Chas, E. Emery’s, M.E., Report of 40 tests), 
and plain it is also that the Bundy Radiator is the cheapest and best. Do you 
know the Bundy helps make a building look substantial? The owners of the 
mammoth World and Times Buildings, the celebrated Havemeyer and hundreds 
of others found it out, and so may you if you will send for Primer ‘‘ Plain” tu 


«A. A. GRIFFING IRON CO. 
15 Dey Street, New York 
Or Chicago, or Boston, or Philadelphia, or Jersey City, N. J. 





